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British Imperial 





RITISH IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 

presents one of the important de- 
batable factors in the post-war plans of 
American business. It is more impor- 
tant today than it was prior to the out- 
preak of hostilities in 1939 because of the 
wartime industrial changes in the British 
Empire. Because of these changes many 
articles of trade are now produced within 
parts of the British Empire that formerly 
relied on non-Empire sources for such 
goods. The productive capacity of some 
of these new industries is sufficient not 
only to supply the local demand but also 
to supply some export demand, and in 
competitive Empire markets tariff pref- 
erences will be an important factor. 


What Is Imperial Preference? 


Imperial Preference is a trade policy 
based on numerous agreements and leg- 
islative enactments whereby one part of 
the British Empire provides for more 
favorable treatment of goods imported 
from another designated part of the Em- 
pire than is accorded similar goods im- 
ported from a country outside the Em- 
pire. As various parts of the Empire 
enjoy tariff autonomy, the preferential 
system is not uniform. Some areas of 
the Empire maintain a single-column 
tariff and grant equality of treatment to 
all imports regardless of source, while 
other areas maintain a tariff of two or 
more columns and provide lower rates of 
duty for imports from all or specified 
parts of the Empire. The amount of the 
preference varies from a small fraction 
of the tariff rate to the full rate, and the 
methods of application vary from area 
to area. 


Development of Preference 


The system of preferences as prac- 
ticed in the British Empire is not en- 
tirely a development of recent years. 
While it may be said that the present 
system had its beginning in 1897, a 
Similar system was in operation early 
in the nineteenth century. 

The first tariff policy of the United 
Kingdom was the National, or Mercan- 
tile, System. This policy extended as- 
sistance to the agricultural, manufactur- 
ing, and shipping industries in the 
United Kingdom. It also promoted the 
development of the colonies. The cen- 
tral motif was the maintenance of an 
excess in the value of exports over the 
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value of imports, thereby attracting a 
balance in coin into the country. At that 
time, credit was not the dominating fac- 
tor, and the possession of gold and silver 
was regarded as a necessity. Encourage- 
ment to agriculture took the form of 
corn laws—the first one, in 1360, restrict- 
ing exports. Previous to 1750, wheat was 
exported; but, by 1788, steady importa- 
tion began, and a sliding inverse scale 
of import duties—based on the current 
price—was adopted. The object of the 
sliding scale was to exclude foreign wheat 
from the home market until a certain 
price level had been reached. At that 
point there would be a tendency to im- 
port wheat, the volume increasing as the 
price advanced. A preference was given 
to British North American produce by 
permitting imports at a lower price level. 
In the closing days of this period, many 
protective duties were applied on wool- 
ens, linens, silks, glass manufactures, 
earthenware, etc. 

Navigation Acts were employed to se- 
cure and promote the naval strength 
and commercial greatness of England. 
The first important act was passed in 
1651, although earlier acts were in ex- 
istence. The chief provisions of these 
acts were (1) that certain enumerated 
articles produced in Europe could be im- 
ported into England only in British ships 
or in the ships of the producing country; 
(2) that the produce of Asia, Africa, or 
America could be imported only in Brit- 
ish ships or in the ships of the produc- 
ing country and from which imported; 
(3) goods carried between two parts of 
the British Empire could be carried only 
in British ships; (4) goods imported into 
a British colony from a country outside 
of the British Empire could be carried 
only in British ships or the ships of the 
producing country and from which im- 
ported; (5) British ships had to be nav- 
igated by a British master, and a crew 
of which three-fourths were British. 

The enforcement of these laws resulted 
in the obtaining of a large share of the 
world’s carrying trade by England, the 
building of a large merchant marine, and 
the training of a large personnel for a 
wartime navy. They are credited with 
giving to British manufacturers the mar- 
kets of the colonies, and to British 


Preference System 


traders a considerable entrepot trade 
with the colonies in articles not produced 
in England. They were the means of 
maintaining the colonial system, which 
may be called the second tariff policy of 
England. 

Most statesmen of the colonial period 
were firmly convinced that the trade of 
all possessions beyond the seas was, of 
right, the exclusive monopoly of the 
Mother Country. The idea was aptly 
expressed by Napoleon when he said: 
“Colonies are the wings on which empires 
soar to power.” The rigorous enforce- 
ment of this policy eventually led to the 
loss of the principal North American 
colonies. It was bitterly assailed by 
statesmen and economists—notably 
Adam Smith—and plans for the repre- 
sentation of the colonies in Parliament 
were proposed. However, the establish- 
ment of autonomy in the major colonies 
or Dominions developed gradually with- 
out the further loss of a single.colony. 

Under the colonial policy, the guiding 
principle in tariff matters was that duties 
on British imports into the colonies 
should be wholly for revenue purposes, 
while the duties on foreign imports into 
the colonies should be both for revenue 
and for the protection of British trade 
and industry. In keeping with this prin- 
ciple, the colonies were permitted to levy 
uniform duties on British and foreign 
goods, and, in addition, the imperial au- 
thorities levied duties on foreign prod- 
ucts imported into the colonies, thus 
creating a system of preferences in favor 
of British goods. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, the American colonies received 
preferential treatment for their tobacco 
in the United Kingdom, and, early in the 
eighteenth century, bounties were 
granted on certain raw products for 
naval construction exported from North 
America to that country—such as timber, 
hemp, tar, and_ turpentine. Other 
bounties were granted on indigo, raw silk, 
barrel staves, and other items, which 
were assessed heavy duties upon impor- 
tation into the United Kingdom from 
foreign countries. 

_ The preferential system grew, and, by 
1840, the articles on the preferential list 
totaled 82 items. In 1842, preferences 
were provided on 375 of a total of 1,825 
items. Preferences were granted on 
many products of little interest to north- 
ern colonies, but included in the list were 
oats, barley, lumber, fish, and naval 
materials. 
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Shift to Free-Trade Policy 


The advent of Sir Robert Peel as Prime 
Minister, the spread of the Cobden 
movement for free trade, the potato 
famine, and other factors led to a parlia- 
mentary struggle over the British fiscal 
policy. Peel instituted many financial 
reforms and in 1846 successfully put 
through a measure reducing the protec- 
tive and preferential duties. By 1860 the 
United Kingdom was on a free-trade 
commercial policy. 

This policy continued until 1915, but 
after 1880, a sentiment for preference 
and. protection gained followers. In 
1879 Canada made an informal offer of 
reciprocal preference to the British Gov- 
ernment, but it was refused on the 
grounds that the commercial treaties 
with Belgium and Germany prohibited 
such arrangements. 

Numerous organizations in the United 
Kingdom such as the National Fair Trade 
League, the Imperial Federation League, 
and others, were organized to promote 
Empire unity and in large measure to 
develop a commercial policy favoring 
Empire preferences. Asa result the first 
Imperial conference was called in 1887, 
and, while it was quasi-official and only 
for consultation, it was the beginning 
of one of the most influential forces in 
the changing trade policy of the United 
Kingdom. The Ottawa Colonial Con- 
ference of 1894 passed unanimous resolu- 
tions requesting the British Government 
to take steps to terminate existing trea- 
ties which operated to prevent tariff 
preferences among the colonies and re- 
questing legislation enabling the various 
parts of the Empire to enter into agree- 
ments of commercial reciprocity. The 
Colonial Conference of 1897 passed simi- 
lar resolutions. 

The first tangible result was the ap- 
propriate termination notice by the 
United Kingdom to Belgium and Ger- 
many. This notice stated that the trea- 
ties constituted “a barrier against the 
internal fiscal arrangements oi the 
British Empire which is inconsistent with 
the close ties of commercial intercourse 
which subsist and should be consolidated 
between the Mother Country and the 
colonies.” The second tangible result 
was the granting on August 1, 1898, of 
tariff preferences by Canada to the 
United Kingdom and certain Western 
Hemisphere colonies. 

Following this first break in the then- 
traditional Empire policy, more confer- 
ences were held and more colonies 
granted preferential tariff rates. The 
years of the adoption of the first prefer- 
ential rates in various parts of the Em- 
pire were as follows: Australia, 1906; 
New Zealand, 1903; Union of South 
Africa, 1903; Newfoundland, 1900; Brit- 
ish India, 1927. In addition, most of 
the colonies grant preferential rates on 
all or specified imports from all or 
specified portions of the Empire. 


To Protection and Preference 


Prior to 1914 the advocates of a pro- 
tective-preferential tariff for the United 
Kingdom had not attained any tangible 
results of their activities. During the 
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period 1914 to 1930, however, they were 
able to put into effect a number of proj- 
ects. The war aided this movement by 
stimulating the nationalism of the vari- 
ous groups in the Empire, by applying 
protective import restrictions for mili- 
tary reasons—which were maintained 
after the war period—and by elevating 
some of the reform leaders to responsible 
Government positions of influence. 

The first tangible result was the 
adoption of the McKenna Duties in 1915 
as a war measure, but, as so frequently 
happens, once an industry receives the 
fruits of a protective enactment, it will 
fight to retain the advantage. These 
duties on motor cars and cycles, clocks 
and watches, musical instruments, and 
cinematograph films have been con- 
tinued long after the passing of the con- 
ditions which were advanced for their 
adoption. 

The second tangible result was the 
passage of preferential legislation. The 
loyal support of the Empire during the 
war engendered a desire among a large 
section of the British public to repay the 
debt by means of preferences on imports 
from the Empire. A more potent factor, 
however, was the desire for a preferred 
market in the Empire for the products of 
the hard-pressed British manufacturers. 
The Paris economic pact and the Im- 
perial War Conference endorsed the 
principal of preferences, and, in 1919, the 
necessary legislation was passed. The 
chief criticism of these preferences was 
against the limited list of commodities 
involved and the negligible benefit to 
some of the important Dominions and 
colonies. 

After 1919, a number of protective 
Measures were adopted: (1) the Dye- 
stuffs Act of 1920, prohibiting imports of 
certain dyestuffs unless produced in the 
Empire; (2) the Safeguarding of Indus- 
tries Act of 1921, to protect enumerated 
key industries by import duties, or to ex- 
clude goods from countries of depreci- 
ated currency if manufactured at prices 
below the cost of production in the 
United Kingdom, and (2) the Safeguard- 
ing policy of 1925, to safeguard employ- 
ment in deserving industries. In every 
case substantial preference was accorded 
Empire products, but the benefits were 
almost nil, as the commodities were not 
produced in any great quantity in the 
Empire. Another protective feature was 
the growing spread between the excise 
and customs duties, due to the more 
rapid increase of the latter, even in the 
case of such luxury and revenue duties 
as those on spirits and silk. Of more 
practical benefit were increased prefer- 
ences on some foodstuffs and tobacco. 

The Imperial Conference of 1930 as- 
sembled in London in the midst of a par- 
ticularly active discussion of British fis- 
cal policy. The government of Ramsey 
MacDonald, wedded to a freer trade pol- 
icy but plagued with a very difficult fi- 
nancial position, was able to block any 
outstanding resolution by the other Em- 
pire representatives favoring extension 
of preferential duties. The delegates 
went home keenly disappointed. How- 
ever, in the short interval between the 
close of the Conference of 1930 and the 
preliminary preparations for the Ottawa 
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Conference of 1932, the United Kingdom 
had turned from an essentially free- 
trade policy to one of protection. The 
financial crisis of 1931 accomplished in 
a few months what the oratory and ar- 
guments of statesmen failed to do in 
many decades. It forced the adoption 
of temporary duties and, almost imme- 
diately thereafter, of a permanent gen- 
eral tariff. 

The Import Duties Act of 1932 con- 
tained four specific provisions: (1) for 
the imposition of a general ad valorem 
tariff of 10 percent on all imports except 
those previously dutiable, those from 
Empire countries, and those on a speci- 
fied list of exemptions; (2) for the ap- 
pointment of an advisory tariff commit- 
tee to make recommendations for addi- 
tional duties on luxury and nonessential 
imports; (3) for the imposition of coun- 
tervailing duties against goods from 
countries which may be considered to 
discriminate against British goods: and 
(4) for the extension of the system of 
Empire preference. 

The exemption of Empire goods from 
the operation of the Import Duties Act 
of 1932 only operated for a limited pe- 
riod—that is, until the Government could 
negotiate with the Empire at the Ottawa 
Conference later in the year. Thus the 
United Kingdom entered that conference 
with a preferential bargaining weapon. 
At the close of that conference on Au- 
gust 20, 1932, 12 bilateral trade agree- 
ments were signed by the participating 
members. 

In return for new or increased pref- 
erences and other import facilities in the 
different Dominions on various groups of 
English products, mostly manufactured 
goods, the United Kingdom undertook to 
levy duties on foreign (non-Empire) im- 
ports of wheat, corn, copper, etc.; to con- 
trol by quotas the importation of meats 
and, later possibly, also dairy products; 
not to reduce below 10 percent the duties 
recently imposed in England against cer- 
tain “foreign” commodities and to con- 
tinue the duty-free admission of speci- 
fied lists of products from the Dominions. 
The inter-Dominions agreements pro- 
vided for exchanges of similar increased 
preferences on groups of products of spe- 
cial interest to the particular contract- 
ing areas. These agreements had as 
their prime declared purpose to increase 
the purchases from each country of 
many commodities now largely obtained 
by the various British areas from outside 
the Empire. 

Separate agreements were concluded 
by the United Kingdom with Australia, 
Canada, India, Newfoundland, New Zea- 
land, Southern Rhodesia and the Union 
of South Africa; by Canada with the 
Irish Free State, Southern Rhodesia, and 
the Union of South Africa; and by the 
Union of South Africa with the Irish 
Free State and New Zealand. 

With the passage of the Ottawa Agree- 
ments Act of 1932, the United Kingdom 
had completed the transition from a non- 
preferential free-trade policy which 
existed prior to 1915 to a full-fledged 
protective preferential system. The 
present preferential system is not fully 
a resurrection of the system of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
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: turies. While the mechanics are simi- assessed. There is no doubt, however, tion in preferential rates unless they have 
e lar, the motif is different. The old sys- that one effect has been to encourage the some assurance of being able to dispose 
A tem had in view the aggrandizement of establishment of branch plants by United of their surpluses in the United States or 
4 the United Kingdom and the expansion States manufacturers in Canada and in some other foreign market. Thus the 
n of British trade. The present system is a few cases in other Empire areas. This British commercial policy in the post- 
n more in the nature of cooperation be- has tended to increase the competition war period will be determined in large 
wu tween Empire areas for their mutual ad- within the Empire, and the desire of measure by the commercial policy of the 
i vantage. Empire countries to raise tariffs against United States. Will this country be will- 
each other. ing to grant substantial concessions to 
= Results of System “9 \ the Empire? If those concessions as- 
a . = tal British Post-War Pol icy sist the United Kingdom in maintaining 
n It is very difficult to determine statisti- a reasonably “full employment,” conces- 
xt cally to what extent the volume of inter- What will the British policy be in the sions in tariff rates and preferences may 
“ Empire trade has been affected by the post-war period? There is no clear-cut be available permitting greater exports 
i. preferential tariff rates. A detailed answer to this question. Most British to the United Kingdom and the Empire. 
« analysis of the available statistics would and Empire authorities desire some form The British Empire took approxi- 
t- indicate that specific commodity trade of multilateral commercial agreement mately 40 percent of United States ex- 
. flows have been altered in favor of Em- which will provide for lowering of tariff ports prior to the war. The two largest 
al pire countries at the expense of non- barriers. The unfavorable international markets for those goods were the United 
nei Empire countries. For instance, United financial position of the United Kingdom Kingdom and Canada. To maintain and 
- Kingdom imports from the United States will probably make it impossible to give possibly to increase the share of the 
rv fell from 18.9 percent of total imports concessions without an appropriate quid- United States in those markets would 
id in 1924 to 11.1 percent in 1937, but it may pro-quo. The British will undoubtedly seem to be worth some concessions, par- 
of not be possible to attribute this decline have a lesser volume of available foreign ticularly when total imports from those 
specifically to the Ottawa Agreements, exchange in the early post-war years in countries are so small in relation to the 
since the trend was apparent as early consequence of liquidation of foreign in- total national income of the United 
pr as 1927. The greatest drop (16.1 percent vestments and reduced services to for- States. 
cs to 12.1 percent) came between 1929 and eigners. Thus a substantial increase in 
- 1931 and could therefore have been exports will be necessary to obtain the s ; 
a caused by monetary disturbances, cycli- necessary foreign exchange to pay for re- Amazonian Farm Introducing 
he cal changes, or a number of other fac- quired imports of foodstuffs to feed the New C f R bb T 
ce tors. But the fact that United Kingdom British people and of raw materials to CW TOPs or Kupber appers 
a imports from the United States con- keep the British factories in operation. A comparatively small demonstration 
“a tinued to decline throughout the thirties, If greater access to the large and farm located far up the Amazon River at 
“ai whereas United Kingdom imports from high-standard United States market is the fast-growing port of Iquitos is play- 
ng the colonies and Dominions continued granted, the British might be willing to ing a vital war role in providing food for 
| to increase is indicative that the bilateral reduce preferences to Empire products. hundreds of rubber workers, according 
ef- trend of trade during that decade was This would mean increased imports into to reports received in Washington by the 
he aggravated by the Ottawa Agreements. the United States of British manufac- Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 
‘of The accompanying table sets forth in turers, not necessarily of a competitive The institute, an agency of the Office 
red summary form statistics of inter-Empire type but of more specialized types which of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
to trade and the trade with non-Empire the British can produce. On the other Affairs, is cooperating with the Peruvian 
ms countries for specified years before and hand, some of the Dominions and colo- Government in the operation of the farm 
on- after the Ottawa Agreements. nies will undoubtedly not be interested in as part of the coordinated program to 
ats The effect of the preferential duties having their British market for foodstuffs increase wartime food production. 
ts: on manufactured articles is not easily and raw materials curtailed by a reduc- United States food experts are working 
ties side by side with Peruvian agriculturists 
er- Import Trade of the British Empire on the project under the Peruvian agency 
on- [In thousands of pounds sterling] known as SCIPA, which has been set up 
acj- to carry out the cooperative program. 
yns. ‘ os as ane a5 | 937 a According to latest reports, more than 
_ A Country sacl ieeadllll Wikecsall 193 or. | he 86 acres of land have been cleared and 
sed - , seinen ‘ak = sacle wen ion er a alles 54 acres planted to nutritious vegetables 
pe- [oilcte Benvies eomnicion eros anon | ’s0t404 | "ooz'a7s | satss2 | “asi'ong «Nd fruits. The project has been under 
act- . Pag non- Empire cuantzies 1, 339, aa 1, 414, 198 Lf 79, - oe on - a way less than a year. Current plantings 
as ; g ayo Rocco " 385, bod m asa 842 48. 137 O84. 558 ; 405, 224 371, 532 include 30 acres of rice, 7 acres of yucca, 
ase From non-Empire countries 891, 477 861, 923 453, 533 471,483 622, 600 547, 977 400 coffee trees, 759 banana plants, be- 
of “oe re rou aeaue«oinad9 | 28038) Be zat | ~—'aggag Ss Sides small quantities of the following 
ned From other Empire countries 9, 021 13, 072 6,970 12) 202 18, 123 | 13, 371 vegetables: tomatoes, carrots, okra, beets, 
2 whe 123.535 | aoa are wre a | G1) a0 eggplant, peppers, radishes, turnips, 
From United Kingdom 104, 212 82, 101 38, 103 40, 314 40, 685 | 36, 550 beans, and sweetpotatoes. 
ided From other Empire countries 14, 471 16, 196 _7, 960 10, 192 32, 793 31, 760 The produce will help supply food 
alia, From non-Empire countries 71, 340 88, OS4 55, 200 52, 066 59, 435 48, 332 needs of some 5,000 rubber workers in 
Zea- the area, according to a report by the 
re Export Trade of the British Empire repay span oe aero” Bot 
and {In thousands of pounds sterling} ment in speeding up rubber production. 
the Reports from Iquitos state that the 
rish Total British Empire 1, 740, oa 1, 683, 649 833, 740 1, 092 79 1, 354, 458 1, 177, 3 demonstration farm also is teaching 
iene ieee sountiies 041,160 | 924656 | 407,038 | 469,994 | 635,593 514, 962 Peruvian farmers in the area the advan- 
rree- United Kingdom—total._.. 800, 967 729, 349 365, 024 425, 834 521, 391 | 470, 755 tage of growling new types of crops. 
dom To Empire countries... __ - 333, 769 324, 451 165, 512 204, 344 251, 940 234, 738 ~ In the same area technicians of the 
To non-Empire countries 467, 198 404, 89S 199, 512 221, 490 269, 451 236, 017 ie s 
non- Canada—total 232) 167 228, GOS 118, 122 152, 127 196, 512 171, 459 cooperative farm are assisting Peruvian 
hich - a. Kingdom. _-_- peo oh a “ red a or = military officials in the operation of 
dged Tonon-Empite countries... 128849 151, 213 62, 638 72, 316 93, 140 | 83, 076 a similar farm for the benefit of Peruvian 
The British India—total 289, 651 233, 815 99, 508 120, 533 136,005 | 124, 476 military forces stationed at Iquitos. 
fully lta Keagite connie jr onl «ager sdUs) «e709 ~oakays | aatera ~=—Ss« Sera acres of land have been planted 
the To non-Empire countries 180, 961 150, 469 54, 464 64, 934 66, 256 57, 929 on this project, too. Crops on both proj- 
cen- ects are reported to be progressing 
Source: Statistical Abstracts for the British Empire, Numbers 63 and 68. favorably. 
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Peaks Reached in 
43 Air Transport 


Services in “Other Americas” Smash Previous Marks 


By the Defense Supplies Corporation 


HE AMERICAN REPUBLICS Avia- 
tion Division of Defense Supplies 
Corporation has made available for gen- 
eral distribution certain statistical ex- 
cerpts from a confidential survey of “Air 
Transportation in Latin America,” pre- 
pared with the cooperation of the Office 
of Air Transport Information, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. The survey was initiated 
by Stokeley W. Morgan, until recently 
vice president of the Defense Supplies 
Corporation and now chief of the Avia- 
tion Division of the Department of State. 
The work was carried out under the di- 
rection of Royce A. Wight, Economist of 
American Republics Aviation Division. 
The total volume of traffic, local and 
nonlocal, in and to Latin America in- 
creased from 20,544,000 ton-miles in 1940 





to 61,919,000 ton-miles in 1943 and 
amounted to 29 percent of the United 
States domestic traffic in the latter year. 
Passenger traffic represented 76 percent 
of the total in 1943, cargo 18 percent, and 
mail only 6 percent, as compared with 
76 percent, 7 percent, and 17 percent, re- 
spectively, on the U.S. domestic system— 
the relative importance of cargo and mail 
being reversed. 

In certain countries cargo ranked with 
or ahead of passenger traffic in volume. 
Cargo accounted for 60 percent of total 
ton-miles in Central America, 44 percent 
in Bolivia, 33 percent in Colombia, and 
28 percent in Peru. 

Nonlocal traffic, in the “other Ameri- 
cas,” accounted for a slightly higher pro- 
portion of the total ton-miles than did 
local traffic. 

Local traffic was about equally divided 
between South America and Middle 


oi siete. 
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Few indeed are the smaller commodities that are not transported today by such an aviation 


outfit as TACA. 


America. Two countries, Brazil and 
Mexico, accounted for more than half of 
the total local traffic in 1943. 


Striking Figures of Growth 


As an indication of the growth of air 
transportation in Latin America, it is 
interesting to note that the total of ton- 
miles in 1943 was somewhat in excess of 
the estimated total traffic carried by all 
European air lines, including their over- 
sea routes, to all parts of the world in 
1938, the last pre-war year. 

As another illustration of the relative 
importance of air transportation in Latin 
America, it is observed that American 
Airlines, the largest U. S. domestic car- 
rier, flew almost as many ton-miles (in 
domestic service) as did all air lines op- 
erating in Latin America in 1943. 

Route-miles in Latin America are al- 
most three times as great as in the United 
States, but only half as many miles were 
flown in 1943. Thus the average fre- 
quency of service was only about one- 
sixth as high as in the United States. 


Fares and Cargo Tariffs 


Average passenger fares in Latin 
America are some 40 percent above the 
level of the United States domestic sys- 
tem, although they have decreased 
slightly since 1940. There is consider- 
able variation in tariffs, however, rang- 
ing from 3.8 cents per passenger-mile in 
Peru to 16 cents in Venezuela. Cargo 
tariffs averaged 84.6 cents per ton-mile 
in 1943, a moderate increase over 1940, 
accounted for principally by substantial 
increases in Bolivia and Central America. 
Peru and Brazil had the lowest cargo 
tariffs in 1943. In general, fares for non- 
local air travel and express were slightly 
higher than for local services. 


“Utilization” Record 


Despite substantial improvement since 
1940, utilization of aircraft in Latin 
America is low—3 hours per plane per 
day as against 9.6 hours in the United 
States in 1943. Foreign-flag carriers 
averaged only 2.4 hours, as compared 
with 5.8 hours for United States-flag car- 
riers in Latin America. 

Among the causes of the low utiliza- 
tion of equipment are: Low frequency 
of service, lack of night flying, in- 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Airports Link Americas 


New Construction, Higher Standards, Broad-Scale Foresight, 
Presage Ample Fulfillment of Hemisphere’s «Air Aspirations” 


CORES OF AIRPORTS and landing 

fields have been constructed in the 
Americas in recent months, despite many 
wartime obstacles. There is little doubt, 
moreover, that the airport construction 
program that we see going on in the 
United States and the 20 other American 
republics will be continued as a result 
of the demands of post-war expansion of 
commercial aviation. 

It is a truism that expansion of avia- 
tion and airport facilities proceed to- 
gether. This has been demonstrated in 
the rapid development of commercial 
aviation in the Western Hemisphere 
since the outbreak of war. With the ex- 
pansion of commercial aviation in the 
post-war period, which some estimates 
place as high as at least three times the 
present service, many new airports will 
be needed. 


Stepping Stones to Unity 


The new airports are bound to play an 
important role in bringing about closer 
economic, political, and spiritual rela- 
tions among the Americas. Already air- 
ports have proven themselves to be 
stepping stones to greater inter-Ameri- 
can unity. 

There is no way, of course, of knowing 
exactly how great the post-war develop- 
ment of airports is likely to be, but some 
idea can be gained by present and post- 
war trends that are already evident. For 
example, airport construction trends in 
the United States not only show the siz- 
able increase in airport facilities that has 
taken place here since the outbreak of 
war but also give reason for believing 
that existing United States airport facili- 
ties may possibly be doubled in the post- 
war period. 

Projected improvements for the air- 
port at Lima will cost $183,000 (1,200,000 
soles). In the neighboring Republic of 
Chile, President Juan Antonio Rios is re- 
ported by the Chilean radio to have 
Signed appropriations of $646,000 (20,- 
000,000 pesos) to be used, in part, for 
the construction of a network of air fields 
throughout the nation. In Brazil, Air 
Minister Joaquin Pedro Salgado, Jr., is 
reported to have told the press that sev- 
eral large airfields, capable of accom- 
modating large cargo planes, and also a 
pilot training school would be built in 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul. 

In Nicaragua air-line facilities were 
Increased substantially during 1943 with 
the completion of the modern Las Mer- 
cedes Airport, the second airport near 
Managua, and the inauguration of two 





By Norris M. Mumper, Director of 
Aviation, Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs 


new lines—one, a common carrier, to 
New Orleans, La., from Balboa, via Gua- 
temala City and Merida, and the other, 
a charter service, to Miami, Fla., from 
San Jose, Costa Rica, via Tegucigalpa 
and San Salvador. In recent years, es- 
pecially during 1943, airports have been 
built in the remote jungles of eastern 
Nicaragua, making possible the shipment 
of machinery to the gold mines and the 
transportation of men, supplies, and 
foodstuffs to the rubber-tapping areas. 
These airports made possible the neces- 
sary quick shipment of highly perishable 
Hevea rubber seedlings and budwood of 
high-yielding clones, cinchona seedlings, 
derris cuttings, and other strategic plant 
stocks to isolated areas. Without the aid 
of airways, establishment of these com- 
plementary agricultural crops in eastern 
Nicaragua would have been impossible, 
the Department of Commerce reports. 

In Paraguay, Panair do Brasil’s new 
airfield at Campo Grande, near Asuncion, 
the capital, was opened in April. In 
Ecuador the airport-extension project 
at Guayaquil has been completed. Ac- 
cording to the Ecuadoran Foreign Office 
bulletin, Ecuador plans to construct a 


network of airfields near its principal 
cities that will in the future facilitate 
national air transportation. 


New Airports for Mexico 


Mexico, which has a splendid modern 
airport at Monterrey, will have two new 
ones soon—at Nuevo Laredo, across the 
border from Laredo, Tex., and at Mexico 
City. The airport at Mexico City, an 
expansion of the present Aeropuerto 
Central, will boast five main runways 
ranging in length from 5,740 feet to 8,200 
feet, and several smaller runways, ac- 
cording to the Mexican press. The area 
of the field will be almost twice as large 
as that of New York’s famed LaGuardia 
Field. Its passenger terminal will be 
capable of accommodating 1,800 persons 
at one time. 

In the United States, with the comple- 
tion of more than 550 airport develop- 
ment projects undertaken by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration at a cost of 
$400,000,000, there will be, at the close 
of 1944, more than 3,000 civil airports, of 
which 940 will be class III or better—that 
is, suitable for scheduled air carrier 
transport. 


Great and Swift Expansion 


But because of the anticipated post- 
war expansion of aviation in the United 








G. E. Kidder Smith photo for the Museum of Modern Art, N. Y. 
Hangar at a Brazilian airport. 
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States, the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion has recommended that the United 
States’ goal of 4,000 airports, which was 
originally projected in 1939, now be 
raised to a post-war goal of 6,000 air- 
ports, within 5 years after hostilities 
cease. This proposed post-war program 
will cost approximately $800,000,000. 
Such an expenditure would mean dou- 
bling the present airport investment in 
this country. 

Latin America has similarly undergone 
rapid airport expansion since the war 
began. In the 20 other American repub- 
lics, at the close of 1944, there will prob- 
ably be more than 2,100 civil airports, of 
which between 300 to 400 will be class III 
or better. Because expansion of airport 
facilities must go hand in hand with ex- 
pansion of commercial aviation, the 
other Americas will obviously experience 
airport expansion of record-breaking 
proportions in the post-war period. 


Trends Are Similar 


News reports of aviation and airport 
developments “south of the border” illus- 
trate how present and prospective future 
airport trends in the United States are 
duplicated in the other Americas. In 
Peru, for instance, President Manuel 
Prado, in order to prepare for the post- 
war aviation expansion anticipated in 
his country, recently decreed the forma- 
tion of the Peruvian Airport and Com- 
mercial Aviation Corporation (COR- 
PAC), a corporation owned entirely by 
the Peruvian Government, which will 
have an initial capital of $1,538,000 
(10,000,000 soles). The charter gives this 
new agency wide powers to organize and 
manage airports. 

Mexico also furnishes a striking ex- 
ample of how commercial air service has 
expanded in Latin America, as it also 
has in the United States, despite wartime 
shortages of planes, equipment, and 
manpower. 

According to the U. S. Office of Air 
Transport Information, the 13 domestic 
and international air lines operating as 
common carriers in Mexico as of March 
1944, had unduplicated route mileage 
more than 15 percent greater than the 
unduplicated route mileage flown by 12 
common-carrier air-transport com- 
panies in March 1943. Unduplicated 
route mileage of common-carrier air- 
transport companies amounted to 19,222 
miles in March 1944, as compared with 
16,664 miles in March 1943. Of the 13 
common-carrier air-transport com- 
panies operating in March 1944, two 
were U. S.-flag carriers—Pan American 
Airways, Inc., with 1,743 unduplicated 
route miles, and American Airlines, 
Inc., with 1,521 unduplicated route miles, 
in Mexican services. 

The size of the international passenger 
air traffic to Mexico in 1943 can be seen 
from the report of the Mexican Tourist 
Association (Associaci6n Mexicana de 
Turismo)—that, of the record total of 
207,000 foreign visitors to Mexico last 
year, 37,000 of the 160,000 visitors not in 
transit came by plane, as compared with 
35,000 by rail and 88,000 by road. Unlike 
Mexico, tourist travel by United States 
citizens elsewhere in Latin America is 
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banned, but essential air travel on gov- 
ernmental and business matters between 
the Americas last year did, however, 
bring a gain in passenger traffic over 
previous years. 


Panagra’s Record 


Although exact figures of the inter- 
national passenger air traffic in the other 
Americas are not yet available, Panagra 
(Pan American-Grace Airways), which 
is one of the largest international airlines 
operating in South America, reported an 
increase of more than 21 percent in pas- 
senger traffic in 1943 as compared with 
1942 passenger traffic. Panagra an- 
nounced that it carried 69,000 passengers 
as compared with 56,770 in 1942, that it 
flew 4,700,000 plane-miles during the year 
as compared with 4,030,000 the year be- 
fore. Panagra’s reported increase of 
more than 21 percent in passenger air 
traffic is, incidentally, double the increase 
reported by the United States domestic 
air lines for 1943. 


Imports to U.S. by Air 


As for air freight, the Interdepart- 
mental Air Cargo Priorities Committee, 
War Production Board, states that in 
the year 1943 the total movement of im- 
ported materials by air was 42,010,298 
pounds, amounting to $119,890,402 in 
dollar value of which 5,429,522 pounds, 
having a dollar value of $25,617,865, were 
flown to the United States from the 20 
other American republics including the 
Canal Zone. Most of these air shipments 
from Latin America consisted of vital 
war materials such as Brazilian quartz, 
mica, tantalite, beryllium, and crude 
rubber. 


Plane’s Role in Latin America 


The foregoing are only a few of the 
developments in commercial aviation 
and airports reported recently by the 
press and radio yet they afford sufficient 
evidence to identify the trends. There 
are important differences, however, be- 
tween. the aviation and airport outlook 
in the United States and the situation 
in most of Latin America that must be 
pointed out. 

As William A. M. Burden, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, has emphasized 
in his book, “The Struggle for Airways 
in Latin America,” most of the other 
American republics have mountainous 
areas, jungles, and arroyos which have 
long retarded adequate ground trans- 
portation by highways and railroads. As 
a result of this and other common fea- 
tures, there was a rapid and early growth 
of air transportation in nearly all those 
countries. 

“The important place which the air- 
plane has already taken in transporta- 
tion in Latin America,” Mr. Burden ex- 
plains, “is made clear by the fact that 
there are as many miles of air lines in 
the area as there are miles of railroad. 
In only 7 of the 20 republics does railroad 
mileage exceed air-line mileage. Two of 
the South American countries and every 
one of the Middle American countries, 
except Haiti and the Dominican Repub- 
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lic, have more air-line mileage per thou- 
sand square miles than has the United 
States.” 

Mr. Burden then exprésses the opinion 
that Latin America is extremely fortu- 
nate in being the first important conti- 
nent where the air transport system is 
having a chance to develop unhampered 
by the existence of what he calls “giant 
obsolescent surface transport systems.” 
Hence, he doubts whether ground trans- 
port systems will be built on anything 
like the scale that they would have if 
Latin America had already placed huge 
investments in the older forms of trans- 
port. 

This novel dependence on air transport 
rather than railroads or highways in the 
interior will probably make the future 
development of local air transportation 
in some respects more important to Latin 
America than the growth of the inter- 
national system which connects it with 
other continents. 


Example of TACA 

A possible indication of post-war de- 
velopments elsewhere in Latin America 
is the unusual success that air cargo 
planes have already achieved in moun- 
tainous Central America. There, Trans- 
portes Aereos  Centro-Americanos 
(TACA) and its affiliates are credited 
with having carried more air cargo than 
all the domestic United States air lines 
combined. In 1941, for example, TACA 
carried 30,161,000 pounds of express and 
freight compared with 11,160,000 un- 
duplicated poundage carried by U. §S, 
domestic air carriers. On the other 
hand, the average distance a shipment 
was carried in the United States exceeded 
500 miles while on TACA the average dis- 
tance was probably nearer 150 miles. 

TACA’s success lies principally in the 
hauling of bulk freight cheaply in regions 
where surface transportation is difficult. 
In fact, more than 60 percent of its in- 
come in 1940 was derived from air 
freight, as compared with less than 3 
percent earned by U. S. domestic air 
carriers from the carriage of express 
during the same year. 

TACA’s revenue from mail was some 
5 percent of its total income that year, 
and from passengers 31 percent. TACA’s 
freight revenue for all types of merchan- 
dise has averaged 3 cents per pound. 
TACA does not report ton-mile figures, 
but representative air-express and air- 
freight tariffs on TACA’s lines, reduced to 
a ton-mile basis, would be approximately 
as follows: Managua—Bluefields—171 air- 
line miles—air express, 98.3 U. S. cents 
per ton-mile; air freight, 49.2 U.S. cents 
per ton-mile. 

Should similar air cargo service be de- 
veloped elsewhere in Latin America in the 
post-war period, it would seem apparent 
that considerable expansion of airports 
and landing fields would be necessary to 
handle internal trade and trade with 
neighboring republics. 


Notable New Use 


One new use of air cargo planes in the 
post-war period has been suggested in 
studies of the possibilities of air cargo 
shipments of fresh fruits and vegetables. 
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Landing a load of supplies at a little jungle airport, and picking up a load of chicle. 


These studies are being carried on by 
several United States Government 
agencies and private research organiza- 
tions, including Wayne University, De- 
troit, under the Edward S. Evans Grant 
for Air Cargo Research. Papayas and 
figs, for example, can be picked only 
when they are tree-ripe. This has pre- 
vented their shipment by rail over any 
considerable distance. If it is found that 
cargo planes can transport these and 
other fresh vegetables at not unreason- 
able costs in the post-war period, here 
again there will be a new need for air- 
ports and landing fields in the fruit and 
vegetable areas of the Americas so that 
cargo planes can collect such shipments. 


Markets and Tourism 


As for post-war markets in Latin 
America, many foreign traders believe 
prospects are bright for maintaining 
U. S. exports to and imports from the 
other Americas. They point out, for one 
thing, that Latin America is building up 
substantial reserves of purchasing power 
for post-war use as a result of a heavy 
surplus of exports. According to the 
National City Bank of New York, the 
other American republics, as a whole, 
have accumulated gold and foreign ex- 
change, mostly U. S. dollars, amounting 
to approximately $3,000,000,000. The 
bulk of this backlog of buying power has 
accumulated during the war period when 
United States imports from Latin Amer- 
ica have risen to the highest level since 
1920 in dollar value. 

In the post-war period, greatly ex- 
panded shipments of air mail, air ex- 
press, and air freight are anticipated by 
Many shipping specialists. Similarly, 
tourist and travel agencies expect greater 
air travel by businessmen, salesmen, 
engineers, students, and tourists. 

The war has brought about the realiza- 
tion by the American peoples that the 
economies of the United States and most 
of the other American republics largely 
are complementary. We now know that 
inter-American cooperation, based on the 
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concept of mutual aid for mutual benefit, 
has a solid economic base. The $1,300,- 
000,000 worth of imports the United 
States received from Latin America last 
year emphasized that. 

The war also has stimulated the in- 
terest of the American peoples in each 
other. The number of United States 
citizens studying Spanish today is un- 
precedented. Similarly, the study of 
English in Latin America has reached 
new heights. Travel authorities believe 
that this war-stimulated interest will be 
reflected in tourist travel after the war 
ends. 


Wrong Notions as to Size 


However, it would be well, in consider- 
ing the post-war aviation outlook, to dis- 
miss fantastic notions as to the size 
either of post-war transport planes or of 
airports. 

“Notwithstanding the comic strip 
and pictorial-magazine super-liners,” 
Charles I. Stanton, Administrator of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, cau- 
tioned recently, “the 20-to-60 passenger 
airplanes are going to be the backbone 
of domestic air-transport systems for 
some years to come because they furnish 
long-distance travel with inter-city bus 
schedule frequencies.” 

President Harold J. Rooig of Pan 
American-Grace Airways has said that 
Panagra anticipates providing round- 
the-clock service on its Latin-American 
air routes after the war with 50-pas- 
senger Douglas DC-—4s, powered with four 
engines and with a cruising speed of 220 
miles an hour. Similarly, President W. 
A. Patterson of United Air Lines has 
predicted that his company will place 
in service 4-engined, 40-to-50-passenger 
250-mile-an-hour transports which will 
supplement the company’s present twin- 
engined, 2l-passenger transport planes. 
It would appear, then, that airplanes in 
the post-war period used on the inter- 
American routes will probably be of not 
more than 60-passenger capacity for 
some years, at least. 
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Airport Standards 


According to the airport classification 
standards of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, there will be, at the close 
of 1944, between 300 and 400 class-III 
or better airports in the other American 
republics capable of handling the twin- 
engined, 21-passenger plane which is in 
general use on the Latin-American main 
air routes. Some of these airports—the 
exact number must be withheld for rea- 
sons of military security—already are in 
the class-IV category, equipped to ac- 
commodate the largest planes now in 
use and those planned for the immediate 
future. Construction is now under way 
or planned to create more class-IV air- 
ports. 

Under the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration’s airport standards, a class-III 
airport has landing strips 3,500 to 4,500 
feet in length at sea level, and is suited 
for the safe handling of present-day 
transport planes. Planes in this classi- 
fication are represented approximately 
by those between 10,000 and 50,000 
pounds gross weight, or by those having 
a wing loading (lbs./sq. ft.) times power 
loading (lbs./HP) of 230 and over. Ap- 
proaches to such an airport should be 
clear within a glide path of 30-to-1 in 
the case of class-ITI and also class-IV 
airports, except for instrument landing 
runways, for which the ratio should be 
40-to-1 from a point 4,500 feet from the 
beginning of the runway. 

Class-III airports are recommended 
for important cities on feeder-line air- 
way systems and many intermediate 
points on the main-line airways. Gen- 
eral population range for such a port 
would be from 25,000 to several hundred 
thousand. On the other hand, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration recommends 
that major industrial centers and im- 
portant junction points or terminals on 
the airways systems have class-IV air- 
ports. 

A class-IV airport must have landing 
strips sufficiently long to give the safety 
that landing strips 4,500 feet or more in 
length would give at the altitude of sea 
level, for planes having a gross weight 
of 50,000 pounds and over with a wing 
loading times power loading ratio of 230 
and over. 

For scheduled operations of small 
transport planes, 3,000 feet at sea level 
is the minimum length recommended by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration at 
present, and for other scheduled opera- 
tions 3,500 feet at sea level should be the 
minimum, according to this agency. 

The length of landing strips must be 
lengthened for higher altitudes at the 
rate of approximately 250 feet for each 
1,000 feet above sea level. This is be- 
cause the atmosphere becomes more 
rarefied and transport planes need to 
make a long run in taking off. A chart 
has been prepared by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration showing the effect of 
elevation on landing-area utility. 

The United States by the end of 1944, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration re- 
ports, will have approximately 600 class- 
IV or better airports, approximately 416 
class-III airports, approximately 900 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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Colombia’s Aviation 
Expands, Advances 


OLOMBIA, long hampered by for- 
midable terrain in its development 
of land transportation, was the first re- 
public in the Western Hemisphere to in- 
augurate air traffic on a commercial 
scale. Tropical lowlands, sweltering 
jungles, towering mountains, and per- 
pendicular gorges are as characteristic 
of this country as are its fertile valleys, 
plateaus, and coastal plains. Three 
parallel ranges of the Andes, their top- 
most peaks attaining a height of 18,000 
feet and eternally crowned with snow, 
sweep from the southwestern border 
north and northeastward, covering al- 
most one-third the area of the country. 
In the northeast corner, still more moun- 
tains—the gigantic Sierra Nevada de 
Santa Marta—rear their snowy crests 3 
miles into the clouds. 

Largely as a result of these geographi- 
cal obstacles, Colombia, with an area of 
449.000 square miles (slightly larger than 
one-sixth that of the United States) and 
a population between 9,000,000 and 10.- 
000,000, has only 2,000 miles of railroads 
and 14,000 miles of highways. But Co- 
lombia has looked well to its skies. A 
total of approximately 52,000 miles are 
scheduled to be flown each week over 
8,000 miles of airways. 

The Republic has well-defined policies 
as to the operation of the air lines. In- 
spired by the interest of Dr. Alfonso 
Lopez, President of Colombia, there is a 
public awareness of the importance of 
air facilities to meet the geographically 
imposed transportation problem. Gen- 


By Mary B. MacKritt, Industrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


eral administration of civil aviation is 
controlled by the Ministry of War 
through the Direcci6n General de Aero- 
nautica Civil. In June 1940, Colombia 
initiated its policy of nationalization of 
the internal air services. 


Plenty of Air Cargo 


The air-express business was well de- 
veloped in Colombia prior to this war. 
Among early export cargoes were or- 
chids, thousands of pounds of which 
were shipped weekly from Medellin to 
cities in the United States. Today flying 
sky trucks topping the mountains stimu- 
late an even greater flow of commerce. 
Airplanes drop down into forest jungle 
and isolated mining towns, delivering 
and receiving strange and varied car- 
goes. Materials are being flown in to 
aid in the speedy collection of products 
so essential to the requirements of war. 
Departing planes carry out valuable sup- 
plies—cinchona, ipecac, and other me- 
dicinal items, rotenone-bearing roots, 
and crude rubber. 

From this land of surface contrasts 
come many commodities of commerce— 
coffee, petroleum, copper, gold, platinum, 
silver, emeralds, cattle, hides, rubber, and 
bananas. Colombia is second to the 





At Barranquilla, Colombia. 
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Soviet Union as a world source of plati- 
num; and it is said that gold is to be 
found in each Department of the Re- 
public. 

Strategic Position 

Situated in the upper northwestern 
corner of South America, Colombia oc- 
cupies a unique strategic position domi- 
nating the Panama Canal from both the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Its coast- 
line extends along the Caribbean Sea 
1,093 miles from Venezuela on the north- 
east to the Republic of Panama on the 
northwest, and southward along the Pa- 
cific, 913 miles to Ecuador. Brazil its its 
neighbor on the southeast and Ecuador 
and Peru on the south. 

The development of air transportation 
will enable Colombia to take full advan- 
tage of this strategic position. The 
country’s chief highway of commerce is 
the Magdalena River, where traffic moves 
slowly—that is, comparatively slowly— 
to ports many miles inland. All other 
services act as feeder lines, and nearly 
all surface transportation is a combina- 
tion of water, rail, and road. There is 
no direct rail communication between 
most of the industrial centers or between 
the Atlantic and Pacific ports. 

Traffic moving into Colombia from 
Barranquilla proceeds along the Mag- 
dalena River. That which is destined 
for Medellin is transshipped at Puerto 
Berrio, after 34% days on the river, and 
from there it is carried by rail, a trip of 
from 6 to 7 hours. During periods of 
flood or drought, the transit time may be 
extended into weeks. At Puerto Berrio, 
also, the cargo for Buenaventura, on the 
Pacific, may make rail connections. It 
travels over the Antioquia Railroad to 
La Pintada and continues on the Pacific 
Railway, via Cali. The latter road is the 
longest and most strategically located 
rail line in Colombia. 

Shipments bound from Barranquilla to 
Bogota may leave the boat at one of sev- 
eral ports and continue by rail or by rail 
and road. Bogota is connected with 
Medellin by road-and-rail services. 


Airport, Riverport, Seaport 
Barranquilla is the front door to Co- 
lombia. It is about 2,000 miles directly 
south of New York City, yet only 18 hours 
by airwings. The city is a pivotal ter- 
minal for the domestic and two inter- 
national air routes and has a port for 
hydroplanes (Veranillo) within the city 
limits and an airdrome (Soledad) for 
land planes some 3% miles distant. 
Located about 10 miles from the mouth 
of the Magdalena River, which empties 
into the Caribbean, Barranquilla is not 
only a busy air terminal but a port of 
call for coastal steamers which navigate 
the Magdalena River and Caribbean Sea, 
and for ocean travel. Several lines serve 

Colombia in its international traffic. 


Air Lines Operating 
The inter-regional airlines operating 
into and within the borders of Colombia 
include Pan American Airways, Inc. 


(PAA); Pan American-Grace Airways, 
Inc. (Panagra); Koninklijke Luchtvaart 
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Maatschappij (KLM); and Uraba, Med- 


ellin & Central Airways (UMCA). Ac- 
cess to Colombia also is provided from 
the south by Panagra’s Aerovias del 
Ecuador-Panagra. The fast-growing 
domestic traffic is handled by Aerovias 
Nacionales de Colombia (Avianca). 


PAA'’s Services 


Pan American Airways (PAA) inaugu- 
rated services to Colombia in 1929. To- 
day, with flying boats or land planes, 
PAA provides round-trip services four 
times a week between Dinner Key Aero- 
drome (Miami, Florida), via Cienfuegos 
(Cuba), Kingston (Jamaica), and Bar- 
ranquilla. Cienfuegos and Kingston are 
both junction points for connection with 
other routes encircling South America 
and the Caribbean crescent. 

Southbound passengers land at the 
seaplane base in Barranquilla, where 
connection may be made with Colombia's 
domestic line, Avianca, and with the in- 
ternational services of PAA and KLM. 
There are daily round-trip flights by 
PAA between Barranquilla and Balboa, 
Panama, intercontinental air terminal. 
Going eastward from Barranquilla, PAA’s 
planes fly to Maracaibo, Coro, La Guaira, 
Barcelona, and Maturin in Venezuela, 
and on to Port of Spain, Trinidad, to con- 
nect with a vast air network. 


Panagra 


Panagra, incorporated in February 
1929, began with one trip per week be- 
tween the Canal Zone and Mollendo, 
Peru, via towns in Colombia and Ecuador. 
These routes have been expanded to serve 
Chile, Argentina, Bolivia, and Brazil. 
Planes leaving Balboa for trips along the 
western coast of South America stop at 
Cali, important junction point for both 
international and domestic lines. 


KLM 


This air line, known as Royal Dutch 
Airlines or KLM, was organized at The 
Hague, Netherlands, October 7, 1919. In 
1936 services began in the West Indies 
with a flight between Curacao and Aruba, 
a distance of 70 miles; later the route 
was extended along the northern coast 
of Venezuela and Colombia. Today, 
KLM maintains regular weekly schedules 
between Curacao and Barranquilla. 


Uraba, Medellin & Central 


UMCA inaugurated passenger service 
between Colon, Turbo, and Medellin, 
July 12, 1930. During the first 5 months 
of its operations 350 passengers were 
carried and 40 round trips were made. 

Land planes cover the route from Bal- 
boa to Turbo and Medellin in 3 hours 
and 5 minutes. The schedule is twice a 
week in each direction. Direct flight 
from Balboa to Medellin is a weekly 
service in both directions, made one way 
in 2 hours and 45 minutes. 

This associated company of the Pan 
American Airways System has approxi- 
mately 400 unduplicated route miles with 
2,286 miles scheduled to be flown each 
week. In 1940, miles flown were 126,177 
With 2,626 passengers, which increased 
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in 1941 to 127,750 miles flown carrying 
3,325 passengers; in 1942 miles flown 
were 110,544 with 3,159 passengers. 


Acrovias del Ecuador-Panagra 


A feeder line to the main trunk line of 
Pan American-Grace Airways, Aerovias 
del Ecuador-Panagra, connects Ipiales, 
on the Carchi River in the Department 
of Narino, with Quito, capital of Ecuador. 
This convenient air accommodation 
serves an agricultural and industrial 
area; the flight is made in 45 minutes, 
and there is a round-trip twice-weekly 
schedule. 


Avianca 


Avianca is Colombia’s only commer- 
cial air line, with 6,726 unduplicated 


miles scheduled to be flown each week. 
The company was organized as early as 
1919, and much of the success in the 
pioneer days was due to its air-cargo 
operations. For nearly two decades it 
operated under the name of “SCADTA” 
(Sociedad Colombo-Alemana de Trans- 
portes Aereos). In 1940, it merged with 
“SACO” (Servicio Aereo Colombiano) 
and began operating under the name of 
Aerovias Nacional de Colombia (Avi- 
anca). Avianca in 1941 received an 
award for its record of 12,973,493 pas- 
senger miles flown without an accident. 

During the first 9 months of 1942, to- 
tal number of flights were 6,129, com- 
pared with 7,617 for the corresponding 
period of 1943; total flight hours 11,313 
and 21 minutes in 1942 against 14,366 
hours and 54 minutes in 1943; total pas- 
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sengers carried were 46,869 in 1942, in- 
creasing to 63,992 in 1943. Here, as in 
other countries, inability to secure equip- 
ment since the beginning of the war 
has retarded growth and handicapped 
transportation. 


From Seaport to Capital 


We have already called Barranquilla 
the front door, behind which lies Colom- 
bia and its network of air routes, and we 
shall take you by plane first from this 
port to the interior. 

Land planes in nonstop flight cover a 
442-air-mile route from Barranquilla to 
Bogota in 2 hours and 45 minutes, 5 days 
a week on a round-trip schedule. An- 
other quick flight, twice a week, both 
ways, is made via Cartagena, ancient 
walled city built in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, where modern wharves for traffic, 
docks for steamers and river boats 
handle the cargoes from busy factories 
and the shipments of cattle from the 
pasture lands of the Department of 
Bolivar. Still another route provides 
twice weekly round-trip service to Bogota 
via Barranca Bermeja on the Magdalena. 


One route from Barranquilla to Bogota, 


includes cities in the eastern part of 
Colombia: Cienaga, capital of the De- 
partment of Magdalena on the east shore 
of Cienaga de Santa Marta; Cucuta, 
near the Venezuelan border, crossroads 
city of the petroleum industry; Bucara- 
manga, from which point the traveler 
may continue to Barranca Bermeja, 
Medellin, or Bogota. 
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Inter-Ocean Route 


Countless heurs and even days are 
saved by Colombia’s interocean route. 
Avianca’s seaplanes leave Barranquilla 
on the Atlantic Ocean for Tumaco, Co- 
lombia’s southernmost port on the 
Pacific, on regular weekly flights. 

The first stop is Cartagena, terminus 
of a railway which connects with the 
Magdalena River port, Calamar, some 64 
miles distant. Lorica, next seaplane 
station, is on the Sinu River. This port 
is a mining and agricultural distributing 
point in the Department of Bolivar. 
Continuing south, planes connect at 
Turbo with UMCA’s scheduled flights to 
Medellin and Balboa. 

Quibdo, next port of call, is the capital 
of the Choco Intendency, in the heart 
of the gold placer and platinum region, 
and is situated on the east bank of the 
Atrato River. It is an important out- 
fitting center. Andogoya (Choqui) is an 
intermediate stop in the same Intend- 
ency. 

Seaplanes proceed to Buenaventura, 
near the mouth of the Dague River, the 
most important Pacific port for Colombia. 
This trading center for the coastal and 
western interior is also a port of call for 
steamers bound to or from the Canal 
which make the trip through the Canal 
to Cartagena on the Caribbean in 3 days; 
the seaplane makes the flight in 6 hours 
and 25 minutes. The following day the 
seaplane takes off for Tumaco, via Guapi. 








Over ancient Cartagena. 
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Ports Along the Magdalena 


Swift airwings supplement steamer 
service to port towns along the Magda- 
lena River. Fed by 500 tributaries, the 
river is the longest in Colombia (1,020 
miles, navigable for 932 miles). This 
important artery of commerce, as late 
as the eighties, carried traffic in slender 
dug-outs pushed up river by means of 
long poles stuck by the crew into the 
river’s bed on the upstream trip, while 
down-river the current did the work. 
The time consumed in transit extended 
sometimes into months. Later stern- 
wheel, flat-bottomed river steamers car- 
ried the cargoes, which are now handled 
by regular steamer service from the ports 
on its banks to the Caribbean. 

Southwest of Barranquilla’s seaplane 
base is the port town of Plato, a flag-stop 
air station, where traffic is accepted when 
operating conditions permit and request 
has been made. 

The flight continues to Magangue, in 
the Department of Bolivar, at the junc- 
tion of the river San Jorge with the Mag- 
dalena. This important river port is 
reached in 1 hour and 20 minutes from 
Barranquilla; and the seaplane continues 
southward to serve El Banco, La Gloria, 
Gamarra, Puerto Wilches, and Barranca 
Bermeja, terminus of this flight, although 
a junction point with choice of destina- 
tions, including Bogota and Medellin. 
Barranca Bermeja, 350 miles up the river 
from Barranquilla, is the center of petro- 
leum-refinery operations. The total trip, 
with intermediate stops, takes but 4 hours 
and 20 minutes from the Veranillo sea- 
base. 


Busy Metropolis 


Barranquilla is also closely linked by 
airways with Medellin, the second city 
of Colombia, capital of the Department 
of Antioquia. Medellin is an important 
distributing center for coffee, minerals, 
and textiles, and its busy factories give 
a modern touch in contrast to the mining 
and river ports. Services operating in 
and out of this city will be considered 
next. 

There are numerous regular round- 
trip services between Barranquilla and 
Medellin. The direct nonstop flight on 
the 330-air-mile route is made in approx- 
imately 2 hours; the frequency is five 
times a week round-trip. Between Bar- 
ranquilla and Medellin via Cartagena, a 
two-way schedule is maintained twice a 
week, and additional flights are made 
via various cities with such diversity of 
service as to allow a businessman ample 
time to visit the towns of Corozal, Mon- 
teria, Pato, Otu, San Marcos, Ayapel, 
and Amalfi. 

There are 15 weekly round-trip flights 
between Medellin and Bogota, 4 of which 
are via Honda, junction point of the 
Guali River with the Magdalena. Rap- 
ids separate the Upper and Lower Mag- 
dalena Rivers, thus making this city a 
prominent transshipping center for the 
products of this area—coffee. gold, silver, 
hides, and cocoa. 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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| New Classification System 


for U.S. Export Statistics 


T THE OUTBREAK of the war, 

United States export statistics were 
reported in approximately 1,400 individ- 
ual commodity classifications ranging 
from almonds to locomotives. While a 
substantial portion of these classifica- 
tions had been established since 1930, 
when only 800 classifications were pro- 
vided, no serious problems had presented 
themselves either to shippers or to users 
of export data prior to the war. This 
was in considerable measure due to the 
fact that the rate of increase was not 
sufficiently rapid nor the total number of 
classifications great enough to bring fun- 
damental problems to the fore. 


Un preced ented Increase 


Since the beginning of the war, how- 
ever, the number of export classifica- 
tions has been approximately tripled. 
This unprecedented increase is a conse- 
quence of demands by Government for 
increased detail on military equipment, 
strategic and critical materials, products 
containing such materials, and other 
items which for various reasons the Gov- 
ernment has found necessary to control. 

As a result, two serious difficulties 
have arisen. On the one hand, demand 
for more detailed information has 
placed an additional burden on the ex- 
porter by requiring that he supply in- 
formation on the Shipper’s Export 
Declaration in correspondingly greater 
detail. On the other, needs of the war- 
time control program have required not 
only increased commodity break-down 
but more accurate definition of Schedule 
B classifications. 


Schedule Radically Changed 


In order to overcome these difficulties, 
Schedule B has been published in a radi- 
cally changed form. The new Schedule 
B has been divided into two parts: Part 
I, for use by the shipper in locating the 
correct Schedule B number to apply to 
a particular shipment; and Part II, for 
use by the consumer of foreign trade 
data in interpreting the meaning of the 
statistics. 

Part I of Schedule B is an alphabetized 
and cross-referenced list consisting of 
approximately 56,000 export items, each 
with its appropriate unit of quantity and 
commodity number. This list consti- 
tutes the coding practice with regard to 
items representing approximately 99 
percent of the value of exports. In ad- 
dition to specific items mentioned, 
broader categories are provided similar 
to classifications in previous editions of 
Schedule B so that new items and a 


By J. Epwarp Exy, Chief of the For- 
eign-Trade Division, and Frxp- 
ertcK W. Harrison, Chief of the 
Classification and Codes Section 
of the Foreign-Trade Division, 
U.S. Census Bureau 


small number of infrequently exported 
items, which are not specifically listed, 
may also be coded. 

Furthermore, it not only contains the 
most commonly accepted names of com- 
modities and products but also the vari- 
ous other names by which they may be 
known, including their trade names, if 
any. The shipper, therefore, is almost 
certain to find the commodity or prod- 
uct in which he is interested described in 
terms with which he is familiar. 


Main Difficulty Obviated 


By this means, the major difficulty 
with which shippers were confronted 
when attempting to use earlier editions 
of Schedule B has been eliminated. 
Formerly, it was necessary for a shipper 
to determine correct commodity num- 
bers for his particular items by reference 
to some 3,500 classifications arranged in 
numerical order. Often these classifica- 
tions were rather general in character— 
which sometimes made the correct num- 
ber extremely difficult to find. For ex- 
ample, an exporter of floor polishers us- 
ing the old type of schedule was required 
to know that such equipment belonged 
in the general category of electrical ma- 
chinery and more specifically fell in a 
classification called simply “Domestic 
motor-driven devices.” In the new Part 
I of Schedule B, floor polishers are listed 


separately, and the required unit of 
quantity and Schedule B number are 
clearly indicated. : 


Heightened Precision 


Part II of Schedule B is designed 
primarily for interpretation and analy- 
sis of form in which United States export 
statistics are compiled. It consists of a 
numerically arranged list of classifica- 
tions, following each of which is a 
selected list of included items. By this 
means, each classification is defined with 
greatly increased precision. Further- 
more, presentation of selected items in- 
cluded in each classification makes pos- 
sible review of the coding practice by 
consumers of export statistics. As a re- 
sult the coding practice has the benefit 
of comments and suggestions from out- 
side sources. 


Simplicity, Accuracy 


Finally, the problem of making classi- 
fication changes has been made much 
more simple and accurate and is no 
longer a difficult matter. Where for- 
merly it was necessary to conduct an 
extensive investigation before making a 
classification decision, in order to deter- 
mine just what commodities did fall in 
the classification which might be 
changed, the prospective classification 
may now be studied through examina- 
tion of an already prepared list of the 
items being reported. The problem of 
establishing coding practice for new 
classifications has likewise been greatly 
simplified. It has now become merely 
a matter of assigning the number of a 
newly established classification to all 
items in existing classifications which are 
to be included init. In this way instruc- 

(Continued on p. 39) 


66 CLASSIFICATION OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN COMMODITIES EXPORTED 


GROUP 8. - Chemicals and Related Products Continued 




















£co- i : 
PIGMENTS, PAINTS AND VARNISHES 
Mineral-earth pigments (dry): 
7 LBe cccscccee 1 8401.00 Ocher, umber, sienna, and other forms of iron oxide for paints. (Include 
ground red oxide of tron.) 
bs 2 ee 1 8405.00 Other mineral-earth pigments. (Include whiting, and darytes.) 
Chemical pigments: (Dry, except 8427.00.) 
7 LDeccccccces 1 8411.00 Zinc oxide. = 
7 A 1 8414.00 Lithopone. 
7 LD. ce ceccces 1 8419.00* Lampblack. 
7 LD. cee cecees 1 8423.00 Carbon black or gas black. 
7 LDe ec cescccce 1 8424.00 Red lead. (Report red lead in osl im 8491.03.) 
Y Vidbincccresss 1] 8425.00 Litharge. 
White lead: 
7 LD. ccccccee 1 8426.00 Dry (basic lead carbonate). 
LD. cccccccee 1 27.00 In oil. 
7 LD. ceccoeees 1 8428.00 Titanium dioxide and titanium pigments. 


Sample page of 1943 Schedule B. 
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Late AIRGRAMS 


Reports Submitted by Offices (in Latin America) of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Brazil 


(From the American Embassy, Rio de Janeiro) 


Brazilian exchange control now in- 
cludes an examination of the essentiality 
of imports from all countries. All appli- 
cations for opening credits abroad must 
be approved by the Carteira de Expor- 
tacao e Importacao of the Bank of Brazil, 
which is also advised of all sales of ex- 
change to pay for imports already in the 
country. In the latter case, when the 
transaction covers merchandise consid- 
ered unessential by the Carteira, import- 
ers are to be warned that, in the future, 
prior approval for the importation of 
similar materials must be obtained be- 
fore effecting further purchases abroad. 

The Brazilian Coordinator of Eco- 
nomic Mobilization ordered on April 27 
that 140,000 metric tons of the annual 
production of cottonseed cake be reserved 
for agriculture and cattle-feeding—850,- 
000 tons for fertilizer, 50,000 for cattle 
fattening, and 40,000 for dairy cattle. 
Although there is a surplus of cotton 
in Brazil, the situation is different in re- 
gard to the byproducts such as cotton- 
seed oil, cottonseed cake, and meal. 
The demand for cottonseed cake and 
meal to be used as feed has increased 
greatly in the last year and a half, in 
consequence of the feed shortage re- 
sulting from the drought in southern 
Brazil, Government encouragement of 
cattle feeding, and the fact that cotton- 
seed feed is the cheapest feed on the mar- 
ket. Thesupply, however, has been short 
because of export demands and because 
of the use of cottonseed cake as a sub- 
stitute fuel. An allocation of 165,000 
metric tons of cottonseed cake was made 
for agricultural purposes in 1943. 

Prior approval by the Government is 
required for the establishment of new 
factories for the manufacture of plain 
flat glass in Brazil, according to a de- 
cree-law issued on May 2. By the terms 
of the same decree-law, the Federal 
Council of Foreign Trade is empowered 
to fix maximum prices for domestically 
manufactured glass. Also, the customs 
duties on imports of plain white flat glass 
were doubled, and the increased duties 
were made applicable to shipments 
already in the customs awaiting clear- 
ance. Previously, by an order issued 
March 18, 1944, flat glass of foreign 
origin was placed under distribution 
control, not to be cleared from the cus- 
toms or sold before clearing with the 
Office of the Coordinator of Economic 
Mobilization. Opaque flat glass has 
been manufactured in Brazil for some 
time, but the domestic manufacture of 
plain flat glass began only recently. 

Import duties on portland and roman 
cement were suspended for an additional 
period of 90 days (see FoREIGN COMMERCE 


WEEKLY of February 12, 1944, for notice 
of previous 90-day suspension, effective 
January 15, 1944). Construction activi- 
ties in Brazil are at a high level, and the 
domestic cement supply has been insuf- 
ficient to satisfy the demands of the con- 
struction industry. Cement factories in 
Brazil are not able to operate at capacity 
on account of shortage of fuel and sacks. 

Panair do Brazil inaugurated night air 
passenger service between Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo on May 1. One trip each 
way is to be made each night, supple- 
menting the regular day service avail- 
able. The first officially scheduled night 
flight on this line took place on March 7, 
but the initial service was restricted to 
freight and express packages. 


Guatemala 


(From the American Embassy, Guatemala 
City) 


Economic conditions in Guatemala 
during May were in general good. Busi- 
ness activity was well sustained. Bank 
collections were reported as satisfactory, 
and foreign commerce was, on the whole, 
at a higher level in terms of dollar value 
than during the comparative monthly 
period in any of the preceding years. An 
increasing number of requests for infor- 
mation on possible suppliers of industrial 
equipment points to a tendency to ex- 
pand domestic industries as soon as sup- 
ply restrictions ease up. Plans were ad- 
vanced leading toward the installation of 
certain tire recapping facilities at one of 
the two local plants to provide for 
urgently needed over-size work now non- 
existent in Guatemala. The problem of 
keeping the truck and bus facilities op- 
erating is an omnipresent one for the 
local authorities, by reason of the short- 
age of tires and gasoline, while the ve- 
hicles in operation are fast wearing out. 

Coffee shipments effected from the first 
of this year through May surpassed the 
movement during the similar period in 
1943. Banana exports substantially im- 
proved in May, as compared with any of 
the first 6 months of 1943. It is estimated 
that by the end of the month in review 
fully 95 percent of the honey crop will 
have been delivered for export to the 
ports. The crop this year is short, as a 
result of unusually cold weather prevail- 
ing during the first 2 months of the year. 
An unusually long dry season extended 
beyond the middle of May this year in 
the highland areas. This condition will 
undoubtedly presage a short corn crop, 
despite the Government’s efforts to en- 
courage the planting of corn on the 
broadest possible scale. Sugar produc- 
tion for the current crop year is calcu- 
lated to surpass that of the past season, 
according to reports from the mills. The 


grinding just completed has developed a 
surplus available for export. 

The growing of fresh foodstuffs for 
shipment to the United States armed 
forces has developed a new source of 
agricultural income for the country, 
particularly for small farmers in the 
region of Antigua. Increased cotton 
planting is being encouraged by the 
principal domestic textile mills, which 
have informed planters that an esti- 
mated 350,000 pounds of cotton seed to 
be derived from the ginning of the pres- 
ent crop will be made available gratis 
to interested growers. Government ac- 
tivity in the promotion of the agricultural 
interests of the country was further em- 
phasized in May by the promulgation of 
a measure which removes the production 
tax on leaf tobacco, and by a law which 
exempts owners of farm properties from 
criminal responsibility arising out of any 
action they may take against trespassers 
stealing animals, farm implements, or 
farm or forest products of any sort. 

Regulations were instituted to require 
that purchasers and sellers of used auto- 
motive vehicle tires or tubes must report 
such transactions to the local Price Con- 
trol Office, or suffer a fine of $25. The 
reexport without specific license from 
the Government of all kinds of imported 
automotive vehicles, motors, industrial 
machinery, scientific instruments, com- 
munication equipment, farming imple- 
ments, corrugated sheeting, piping and 
fencing materials, was prohibited. 

Modifications in the Customs Tariff 
principally affect the classification for 
various types of cotton yarns. Cotton 
weaving yarns from Honduras were ex- 
empted from the applicable 100 percent 
customs surcharge. Free storage facili- 
ties in customs warehouses have been 
limited to 30 days. Foreign manufac- 
turers’ agents as a prerequisite to regis- 
tration were required by a new measure 
to post a $1,000 bond. 


Honduras 


(From the American Embassy, Tegucigalpa) 


Improvement in banana exports has 
increased the tempo of business through- 
out the North Coast region of Honduras, 
and is evidenced in the receipts of the 
National Treasury, which is in the best 
position it has experienced for many 
years. Shipments of bananas from 
Honduras totaled 1,004,535 stems in April 
1944, making the second month since 
Pearl Harbor that exports have exceeded 
the million mark. Monthly shipments 
were over 1,000,000 stems for 8 months 
during 1941, but during 1942 this figure 
was reached only in June (1,090,204 
stems), which was followed immediately 
by a shipping crisis from which the in- 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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Argentina 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Scrap Iron and Steel: Control of Its 
Use as Scarce Raw Material.—Scrap iron 
and steel were classified as a national raw 
material in scarce supply by decree No. 
15374 of the Argentine Ministry of War, 
dated November 30, 1943, and published 
in the Boletin Oficial of February 4, 1944. 
In accordance with the provisions of law 
No. 12709, which authorizes the Executive 
Power, with the advice and approval of 
the Bureau of Military Manufactures, to 
establish the maximum annual allotment 
of certain raw materials for private in- 
dustry, the decree in reference provides 
that all official and private steel-making 
establishments are to make a quarterly 
sworn declaration of their production 
and consumption of scrap. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Net Contents Required to Appear on 
Containers of Imported Merchandise.— 
Decree No. 17358 of December 28, 1943, 
published in the Argentine Boletin Oficial 
of January 10, 1944, and intended to 
correct violations of the basic labeling 
law, provides that containers of imported 
merchandise of approximately one- 
fourth, one-half, three-fourths and 1 
liter shall show, in readily distinguishable 
characters, the exact net contents. For 
the one-fourth liter size, letters of one- 
half centimeter must appear on the con- 
tainer and for the other sizes letters of 
at least 1 centimeter. The provisions of 
the decree are effective 180 days from the 
date of its issue, and apply equally to 
domestically produced goods. It is fur- 
ther provided that regulations relating 
to merchandise measurable by weight or 
length are to be established by the Direc- 
tion of Commercial Control of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture. 

Sulfur: Import Permits Required.— 
The importation of sulfur into Argentine 
was declared subject to the issuance of 
prior permits by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, according to decree No. 17523 
dated December 27, 1943, and published 
in the Boletin Oficial of January 13, 1944. 

Effective retroactively to December 1, 
1943, this decree, which authorized total 
imports of 25,000 tons (20 percent more 
or less) for the year 1943, provides that 
the volume of imports of sulphur for 
succeeding years is to be fixed by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

Seeds: Export Analysis Requirement 
and Fees.—All exports from Argentina 
of seeds for planting are made subject 
to the issuance of an analysis showing 
that the quality and sanitary standards 
established by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture have been met. Seeds from ap- 
proved nurseries under the supervision 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and par- 
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cels up to 500 grams of seed are exempt 
from the analysis requirement. 

The pertinent decree, No. 16464, of 
December 13, 1943, published in the 
Boletin Oficial of December 30, further 
provides that fees for analyses, which 
are to be made on the basis of samples 
extracted from the parcels intended for 
export, are fixed at 3 pesos for garden 
or vegetable seeds, 4 pesos for cereals, 
oil seeds and industrial seeds, and 5 
pesos for forage seeds. 

Prepared Fish: Restrictions on Size 
and Kind of Export Containers Lifted.— 
Decree No. 9855 dated August 10, 1938, 
and published in the Argentine Boletin 
Oficial of January 25, 1944, modifies de- 
cree No. 70151 of November 2, 1935, 
which provided that containers for pre- 
pared fish were to be made of tin plate 
and in sizes not larger than 12 kilograms, 
net weight of content. Although still 
applying to canned fish for domestic 
distribution, this restriction has now 
been lifted with respect to exports 
which, subject to analysis for proof of 
quality standard of the prepared fish 
and issuance of a permit by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, may be packed in con- 
tainers larger than 12 kilograms of 
material other than tin plate. The 
preamble of decree No. 9855 specifically 
refers to the convenience of using barrels 
or casks. 
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Surmounting All Obstacles 


Rather striking in its pictur- 
esqueness is the photograph ap- 
pearing on our cover this week— 
furnished by Panagra. Here we 
see a great air liner in the South 
American service, soaring over a 
range of the Andes Mountains and 
over the Magdalena River. What 
are the present achievements, 
what are the future prospects, of 
air transport in the other Ameri- 
can republics? Some facts that 
may lead to answers are given in 
the second, third, and fourth fea- 
ture articles in this issue. 
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_crackers, hats, table decorations and 
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British East 
Africa 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Prices for Sisal Increased.—The price 
of British East African sisal has been 
increased by the British Ministry of 
Supply to a base of £30 (approximately 
$120) per long ton for No. 1 grade, with 
corresponding increases for lower 
grades, retroactive to January 1, 1944. 
The Supply Ministry also has provided 
a guaranty for the duration of the war 
and for 2 years thereafter, with optional 
termination on 6 months’ notice. 

East African press reports emphasized 
the fact that “the industry is assured 
of a stable price for several years at a 
figure double the depression price of 
August 1939 because this industry now is 
producing a commodity of the utmost 
importance to the war effort of the 
United Nations.” 

An official of the Tanganyika Sisal 
Growers’ Association is reported to have 
said that British East Africa would re- 
ceive at least £10,000,000 ($40,000,000) 
during the minimum period of the new 
contract, Tanganyika returns being 
about 80 percent and the remaining 20 
percent being divided between Kenya 
and Uganda. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Paperboard Uses Cut; Novelty Items 
Banned.—Restrictions ranging from 5 
40 percent of 1943 figures, in the quantity 
of paperboard which may be used in 
making certain types of articles, pack- 
ages, and converted paper products and 
the elimination of more than 40 other 
items were announced on May 18, 1944, 
by the Canadian Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. 

Use of paperboard is prohibited for 
production or packaging of such items 
as paper napkins, towels and doilies, 
decorative wraping paper, crepe paper, 
individual servings of cereal products, 
and individual paperboard containers 
for all kinds of clothing except footwear. 
Paperboard for making or packaging 
games and toys (other than playing 
cards), lamp shades and reflectors, and 
novelties such as horns, Christmas 


fireworks has been cut to 60 percent of 
1943 purchases. 

The quota for containers supplied re- 
tailers for packaging goods at retail 
(other than those designed to package 
perishable foods) has been fixed at 65 
percent. Under a 75-percent quota are 
containers for cleansers, soaps, millinery, 
and office supplies. An 80-percent quota 
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has been fixed for containers for 
chocolates, chewing gum, cosmetics, and 
toilet goods, and 90 percent for tobacco 
and biscuits. 

Held at 100 percent of 1943 production 
are primary containers for most food 
products and medical preparations, 
matches, and paperboard for dishes and 
plates. Unrestricted production is 
allowed for containers for butter, cheese, 
milk, eggs, honey, maple and corn sirup, 
meat, fish, fowl, soup, fruits and vege- 
tables and their juices, bottle caps and 
closures, and paper cups. Users who ac- 
quire less than a total of 500 pounds or 
$250 worth of paperboard articles in any 
year are exempted from quota restric- 
tions. 

A system of priorities has been estab- 
lished whereby orders for the Depart- 
ments of National- Defense, Munitions 
and Supply, and Pensions and National 
Health and for food products are to be 
given first delivery. The restrictions do 
not apply to orders for the Department 
of Munitions and Supply and other war 
departments. 

According to the Board the shortage of 
waste paper, principal raw material for 
the manufacture of paperboard, was the 
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prime factor in bringing about curtail- 
ment. Increased wartime demands be- 
cause of an accelerated munitions pro- 
gram and larger commitments for export 
to the United Kingdom also have been 
considered by the Board in channeling 
supplies to essential uses. 

Coal Distribution to Consumers Placed 
on Quota Basis.—In anticipation of next 
winter’s heating requirements, the Coal 
Controller of Canada’s Department of 
Munitions and Supply has announced 
regulations governing the distribution 
of coal in the Provinces of Ontario, Que- 
bec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Prince Edward Island. 

For the purpose of the order, coal has 
been classified into three groups accord- 
ing to quality, and no consumer may ob- 
tain more than 80 percent of the quan- 
tity of class A fuel consumed by him 
during the period April 1, 1943, through 
March 31, 1944, nor more than 100 per- 
cent of the quantity of class B or class C 
coal consumed during the same base 
period. 

Delivery restrictions have also been 
imposed so that only a certain percent- 
age of the year’s requirements may be 
delivered during certain designated pe- 
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results from these sanctions. 


victory were resorted to. 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


{Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches} 
Concise Statement of What the Proclaimed List Means and Does 


The inclusion of a name in the Proclaimed List immediately sets in motion 
the entire machinery of United States economic-warfare sanctions. The 
Treasury Department freezes all assets a firm may possess in this country, 
and all movements of funds of such firms in any of our 15,000 banks are 
stopped. The Foreign Economic Administration denies export licenses and 
other economic facilities to listed firms. 
Any American concerns who are known 
to have contractual relations with a Proclaimed List national are advised of 
the listing action by the Department of Commerce. The Office of Censorship 
monitors all communications relating to listed firms. 
denied all trade and facilities which this Government is in a position to 
control—a substantial penalty under the conditions of wartime international 


The Proclaimed List has an effectiveness, however, far beyond that which 
Listing also results in invoking all of the 
sanctions of the European blockade, and the Proclaimed List is also the 
basis of many controls which are enforced by other governments. 
that it has received the support of the business community and general public 
in countries where the firms are located, so that persons and firms on the 
Proclaimed List are regarded in their communities as enemies of the demo- 
cratic cause and are the object of business and social ostracism. And the 
overhanging threat of the possible application of all these sanctions has 
had the effect of preventing many thousands of persons and firms from 
engaging in unfriendly activities who might otherwise have succumbed to 
the threats or blandishments of the Axis. 

The Axis governments have adopted a multitude of stratagems and have 
drawn upon all of their organizational facilities to combat the effectiveness 
of the Proclaimed List and to save something of their economic basis of 
subversive activities in South America. 
spurious transfers of ownership were made, and political pressure, threats 
of retaliation, and promises of post-war privileges in the event of an Axis 


Nevertheless, the result has been that the vast majority of the 10,000 or 
more firms or persons on the Proclaimed List in the other American republics 
have been neutralized as far as contributing to the Axis cause is concerned. 
Many of them have been completely eliminated from business, others have 
been satisfactorily reorganized or have given undertakings of future good 
conduct, others have been placed under governmental surveillance or have 
otherwise been reduced to impotence. 


(From a recent address by Francis H. Russell, Chief, Division of World Trade Intelli- 
gence, Department of State.) 
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riods. This schedule is designed so that 
approximately 50 percent of the year’s 
coal will be in the consumers’ bins by 
September 30, 1944. 

The armed services of Canada or any 
of the United Nations, railways, com- 
mercial vessels, restaurants, bakeries, 
industrial plants, hospitals, and poultry 
brooders are exempted from the require- 
ments of the order. 

Controls Relaxed on Business Estab- 
lishments.—Easing of the wartime pres- 
sure on supplies in Canada has made 
possible the relaxation of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board’s restrictions 
respecting the commencement, acquisi- 
tion, and expansion of businesses. A 
permit from the Board is no longer re- 
quired when an_e existing business 
changes ownership, acquires additional 
floor space, or moves to other premises. 

However, permits are still required 
for the establishment of a new business 
or for changes in the classes and kinds 
of goods and services, and when such 
permits are granted, new entrants into 
business will not be entitled to any share 
of scarce goods, which will continue to 
be distributed only to customers who 
made purchases in 1941. 

[For previous announcement see ForEIGNn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for November 21, 1942.] 


Importation of Potatoes Prohibited; 
Maximum Prices Set.——To insure the 
marketing of Canada’s exceptionally 
large 1943 crop of potatoes, importation 
of new potatoes is now being prohibited 
according to an announcement by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. These 
restrictions became effective May 25 and 
will continue as long as reasonable sup- 
plies of good-quality potatoes remain 
from the old crop. 

The import control was announced in 
conjunction with an order establishing 
ceiling prices for Canadian-grown new 
potatoes. The highest shipper and pro- 
ducer prices permitted are based on a 
retail selling price of about 5 cents per 
pound. The o1der sets a maximum price 
for shipper or producer of $3.75 per 
hundredweight, f. o. b. Harrow, Ontario, 
and Vancouver, British Columbia, from 
May 25 to July 15; $3.50 from July 16 to 
July 29; $3.25 from July 30 to August 12; 
$3 from August 13 to August 31. The 
delivered price to all distribution centers 
in Canada may not be more than the base 
price indicated above, plus transportation 
charges of not more than 40 cents per 
hundredweight. Wholesale and retail 
mark-ups remain the same as now in 
effect for old-crop potatoes. 

Although Canada produced 72,568,000 
bushels in 1943, yields throughout the 
Dominion were variable. They were low 
in Prince Edward Island and Nova 
Scotia; extremely high in New Bruns- 
wick; scarcely up to average in Quebec 
and Ontario; and average or better in 
western Canada. For a time during the 
early spring it was necessary, because of 
this inequitable production, for the War- 
time Food Corporation, Ltd., to divert 
carload lots from the abundant areas of 
western Canada to relieve the deficiency 
in the east and to make some purchases 
in the United States. 
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Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Extension Recommended.—A 
recommendation has been made by the 
Conference of the Colombian Chambers 
of Commerce to extend the Pacific Rail- 
way from Popayan to the frontier of 
Ecuador, states the foreign press. To 
extend the Northern Railway (second 
section which operates from Bogota to 
Barbosa) to the Caribbean Sea is not 
considered feasible at the present time. 


Costa Rica 


Economic Conditions 


The outstanding economic. develop- 
ment in Costa Rica during March was 
a contract signed on March 31 between 
the Government of Costa Rica and the 
banking interests of the country for a 
loan, not to exceed 3,000,000 colones, for 
a maximum period of 6 months. The 
necessity for the loan has centered at- 
tention on Costa Rican finances and the 
increasing gap each month between 
Government revenues and expenditures. 
The loan, of course, is only a temporary 
stopgap until a definite plan to recoup 
the country’s finances can be devised. 
A step toward retrenchment was ad- 
vance notice of dismissal given to half 
the employees in the Public Works De- 
partment. 

A brighter side to the Costa Rican 
scene was the improvement in the busi- 
ness situation over February, merchants 
reporting that buying was brisk al- 
though principally on a cash rather 
than on a credit basis. The increase in 
local trade may be attributed to greater 
shipping activity, the harvesting of the 
new cocoa crop, and the reestablishment 
of the banana industry on the east coast. 
A striking improvement has occurred in 
foreign trade. Exports have increased 
in quantity and imports essential to the 
economy of the country have been re- 
ceived. According to cost-of-living in- 
dexes, the rise in prices appears to have 
been checked. 


AGRICULTURE 


An important agricultural develop- 
ment was the passing of a law by the 
Costa Rican Congress which granted 
under contract to the Defense Supplies 
Corporation the use of 1,250 hectares of 
land (1 hectare 2.471 acres), to be in- 
creased to 2,000 hectares, if necessary, 
for the establishment of a cinchona 
plantation. The period of the contract 
is to be 25 years, during which time the 
Defense Supplies Corporation, or its suc- 
cessors, will have complete possession of 
the property. During the life of the 
agreement, the Corporation shall be ex- 
empt from national and municipal 
taxes, and the Costa Rican Government 
undertakes not to increase existing ex- 
port duties on any part of the cinchona 
plant or on antimalarial products de- 
rived from it. The contract is not in- 
tended to imply a monopoly, and other 
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ETERNAL} 
| VIGILANCE | 


is the price 


of liberty 


persons are free to plant cinchona for 
commercial purposes. 

The market situation for coffee, which 
takes into account the improved ship- 
ping facilities, was considered to be 
brighter than for many months. As of 
March 31, the 1943-44 crop had reached 
487,374 quintals. Latest estimates for 
the total crop, however, were approxi- 
mately 490,000 quintals, or 10,000 quin- 
tals less than the previous estimate. 
Total coffee sales during March amount- 
ed to 66,775 as compared with 60,671 in 
February 1944 and 49,655 during March 
1943. Average prices, as compared with 
the preceding month, showed increases 
of 10, 32, and 11 cents, respectively, for 
the United States quota, other exports 
quota, and local consumption. Costa 
Rica’s coffee quota has been increased 
20 percent over the basic quota. 

The banana industry rallied somewhat 
during March. Exports by the Com- 
pahia Bananera de Costa Rica from the 
west coast were slightly in excess of Feb- 
ruary exports but far below those of 
March 1943. Shipments were also made 
from the east coast by the newly organ- 
ized Compania Bananera de Limon. 

The cocoa crop was expected to be a 
rather poor one. 

A much smaller quantity of vegetables 
and fruits was shipped to the Canal Zone 
in March by the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs than during the pre- 
ceding month. 

Production was about to start on the 
abaca plantations at Monteverde and 
Good Hope, according to reports. 


PRICES AND THE Cost OF LIVING 


The general cost-of-living index de- 
clined to 171.58 in March as compared 
with 172.01 in February, although it was 
well above the 165.75 level of March 1943. 
Food prices were slightly lower, declining 
from 160.41 in February to 158.77 in 
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March, which compared with 156.90 in 
March 1943. Domestic goods _ rose 
slightly—to 177.45—in March against 
175.48 in February and 173.31 in March 
1943. There was an infinitesimal in- 
crease in the price of imported goods, the 
index standing at 178.17 for March 
against 177.99 for the preceding month 
and 180.22 in March 1943. General 
wholesale prices were slightly higher—at 
177.67 for March compared with 176.21 
for February and 175.32 in March 1943. 


LABOR 


The dismissal of half of the staff of the 
Public Works Department will probably 
result in some unemployment since it 
consists of clerical workers who cannot 
easily be absorbed into the agricultural 
industries of the country. The near pro- 
duction of the abaca plantations and vir- 
tual completion of the factory has re- 
duced the workers in that industry from 
about 2,000 to 1,200. No unemployment, 
however, has yet been reported. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Total exports in February (the latest 
month available) showed a sharp in- 
crease over those of January, the value 
increase being particularly noticeable. 
The value, in fact, was nearly equal to 
that of February 1943 exports, which rep- 
resented a much larger volume. The in- 
crease was believed to be due to the larger 
quantities of coffee and cocoa shipped. 
There was also a notable rise in exports 
to the United States. Total imports into 
Costa Rica, as well as those from the 
United States, showed a marked increase 
in January over the preceding month and 
also over January 1943. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Period of Free Storage Temporarily 
Reduced—Free storage in the customs 
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warehouses of Costa Rica for a wide 
range of articles has again been reduced 
from 30 days to 10 working days, by Costa 
Rican Presidential decree No. 19, 
published and effective April 15, 1944. 
Among the articles affected are grains 
and most foodstuffs, cotton textiles, 
drugs and toilet articles and prepara- 
tions of various kinds, medical and 
surgical instruments, agricultural and 
industrial tools and implements, articles 
of china, glass, and earthenware, articles 
of iron and other metals for domestic 
use, and materials for the national in- 
dustries. 

The purpose of the measure is the 
desire of the Government that consumers 
obtain, as soon as possible, scarce articles 
of prime necessity, in order that prices 
may not be increased on that account. 

[For previous announcements of the reduc- 
tion and extension of the period of free 


storage, see ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
October 9, 1943, and April 29, 1944, respec- 


tively. | 
Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


Although 30 of the 158 Cuban sugar 
mills that operated this year had finished 
grinding operations by the end of April, 
the 1944 sugar crop (the third or fourth 
largest in Cuba’s history) continued to 
stimulate business activities, which in 
general were maintained during the 
month at highly satisfactory levels. 
These activities were further stimulated 
by improved conditions of the tobacco 
industry because of heavy domestic and 
export demand for tobacco and tobacco 
products and by a further expansion of 
the private and public building boom, 
despite the increasingly active political 
campaign for the forthcoming presiden- 
tial elections. 

Commercial and industrial activity in 
general throughout Cuba continued un- 
abated during April. Electrical-energy 
output followed a rising trend, the in- 
crease emanating from industrial, com- 
mercial, and residential consumers in 
the order named. Private and public 
building construction was likewise main- 
tained at record levels and as a result 
pronounced shortages developed in 
cement and other builders’ supplies. The 
continued expansion of private building 
activities has resulted mainly from the 
fact that large amounts of money are 
accumulating in Cuba because of the 
island’s increasingly large favorable 
trade balance and of the tax of 1.8 per- 
cent per annum (0.15 percent per month) 
on Cuban capital invested abroad 
established by law No. 7 of April 5, 1943, 
which has the effect of repatriating 
capital to Cuba. These funds have been 
seeking investment and speculative prof- 
its, and a substantial portion thereof is 
going into the construction of apart- 
ments, houses, and office buildings, 

A disquieting development in the eco- 
nomic situation was the noticeable in- 
crease during the month in inflationary 
tendencies. Price-ceiling violations be- 
came more widespread, and price regu- 
lations became more difficult to enforce. 
The difficulties confronted by the price- 
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Netherlands Municipal 
Debts Increasing 


New loans which will be floated 
during the second quarter of 1944 
by the municipality of The Hague, 
will bring that city’s total debt up 
to 30,000,000 guilders ($16,200,000), 
according to the German-con- 
trolled Amsterdam daily De Tele- 
graaf. This figure, the paper said, 
“will not be exceeded.” At the 
same time, it continued, the mayor 
of The Hague “decided to fix the 
amount of short-term notes which 
may be issued during the year” at 
12,360,000 guilders ($6,804,000). 

The information adds weight 
to recent reports stressing the 
alarming rate of increase shown by 
municipal borrowing throughout 
Holland. 
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control authorities were augmented by 
an acute meat shortage in Habana, 
which sharply increased the demand for 
and prices of substitute foodstuffs. A 
series of decrees promulgated by the 
Government during April raising the 
wages of canefield workers, government 
employees, and other wage-earning 
groups culminated toward the end of the 
month in a 3313 percent increase in the 
minimum wage rate. 


Foop SITUATION 


The food situation during April de- 
teriorated markedly from the relatively 
favorable situation which had prevailed 
since last September. Drought reduced 
the supplies of beef and dairy products 
and caused heavy buying and conse- 
quent scarcity and high prices for fish, 
chicken, pork, and lamb. Concur- 
rently, vegetable and black-bean sup- 
plies declined seasonally. All this, 
coupled with an exceptionally great de- 
mand, caused a tight situation for food- 
stuffs in general despite adequate im- 
ports of rice, wheat flour,and lard. The 
situation was expected to improve in 
late May when pastures improve suffi- 
ciently to ease the pressure on livestock 
products. 

The scarcity of milk was acute during 
April. Supplies of condensed milk were 
about half the normal consumption, 
butter was available only intermittently, 
and cheese manufacture was small. 

Sales of wheat flour took place during 
the month under a special United States 
export price representing a commitment 
on flour-price stabilization made during 
negotiations for the sale of the present 
Cuban sugar crop. 


PRICE CONTROL 


During the month under review the 
upward pressure on prices was greater 
than at any time during the past year. 
The large purchasing power throughout 
the island created serious food mal- 
adjustments by diverting supplies into 
rural markets where price regulations 
are virtually unenforceable. Efforts of 
the Cuban price-control authorities to 
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supply Habana at ceiling prices accom- 
plished little. 

To ease the pressure, upward adjust- 
ments were made for vermicelli; the dry- 
season milk price was extended through 
May instead of being reduced on April 
30 as scheduled; ahd increases were 
under consideration for condensed milk, 
rice, and charcoal. 

Prices of clothing and household ar- 
ticles, most of which are unregulated, 
were increased sharply during April, and 
consumer resistance was negligible be- 
cause of the prevailing large purchasing 
power. With little prospect for the time 
being for enlarging the supplies of goods 
in most lines either by domestic produc- 
tion or by import, rising prices and the 
progressive increase in wage scales, if 
permitted to continually recur, may in- 
troduce a difficult inflation situation. 


LABOR 


Labor agitation for increased wages 
became more vociferous in April, and the 
Government, by decree, raised the wages 
of railway laborers, motion-picture op- 
erators, canefield workers, government 
employees, employees of the Cuban avia- 
tion transport company, hotel and res- 
taurant workers, tailors, and others. 
Employees of the local telephone com- 
pany, agitating for increased wages, con- 
ducted a brief sit-down strike during the 
month which, however, did not affect 
telephone service. 

At the end of the month the minimum 
wage rates in Cuba were increased from 
1.30 pesos per day in rural areas and 
from 1.50 pesos per day in urban areas 
to 1.60 and 2 pesos per day, respectively, 
the increase to become effective on May 
8, 1944. 

AGRICULTURE 


The outstanding features of Cuban 
agriculture in the month of April were 
the very severe drought throughout the 
island, the meat shortage in Habana, and 
the fact that some of the sugar mills 
completed harvesting their large 1944 
crop. 

The weather continued to be alarm- 
ingly dry. In most areas there was no 
rain whatsoever during April and only 
extremely small quantities during the 
past 6 months. Asa result, pasture con- 
ditions were very poor, meat and dairy 
production was abnormally small, and 
spring plantings and the preparation of 
land was delayed. This will tend to re- 
duce the 1944 plantings, particularly of 
peanuts and corn. 

The sugar harvest continued in full 
swing. Dry weather facilitated har- 
vesting operations and helped to in- 
crease the sucrose content in the cane, 
but was not favorable for spring cane 
plantings. Cuba’s 1944 sugar crop will 
be about 5,500,000 short tons. 

The unusually large 1944 tobacco har- 
vest in Cuba has been completed, and 
the crop is moving rapidly. Heavy leaf- 
tobacco and cigar exports to the United 
States continued in April. The entire 
tobacco industry is extremely active be- 
cause of this export activity and a stead- 
ily growing domestic demand for to- 
bacco products. 

Fresh-fruit shipments during April 
consisted almost entirely of pineapples, 
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the export season of which normally 
opens in April. Although earlier fore- 
casts indicated a bumper crop of pine- 
apples, the drought has considerably re- 
duced the yield and size of the pine- 
apples; shipments in the balance of the 
season, therefore, are likely to be be- 
low normal despite the favorable market 
in New York. 


MINING 


Refractory chromite production was 
increased at Punta Gorda as a result of 
the operation throughout the month of 
both the Cayoguan and Narciso mines. 
Both mining operations and hauling 
conditions were good as a result of the 
continued dry weather, and normal ship- 
ments were made to the United States, 
all for private account. At Camaguey, 
the only other active refractory chro- 
mite producing area, producing and 
shipping operations followed the normal 
pattern of recent months. There was 
more activity in metallurgical chromite 
mining than at any time in several years, 
and three mines were working at the 
close of the month. 

Dry weather throughout the manga- 
nese-producing area favored mining and 
hauling operations, although some small 
producers reported a shortage of water 
for concentrating purposes. Crude-ore 
and sinters production was normal. 

The sale of the American interest in 
the Matahambre copper mines to the 
Cuban stockholders was concluded in 
April. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

As a result of the continued heavy 
movement of sugar and molasses, the 
volume of Cuba’s April exports to the 
United States was almost triple that of 
April 1943 and slightly exceeded the rec- 
ord tonnage of the preceding month, 
which was the largest since Cuba’s entry 
into the war. Shipments of sugar and 
molasses accounted for 60 percent and 
23 percent, respectively, of the total, 
with chrome and manganese ores (9.4 
percent) and sugar sirups and beverage 
concentrates (4 percent) again account- 
ing for the bulk of the remainder. 

Imports (exclusive of bulk petroleum 
products) increased about 20 percent 
compared with April 1943 but were about 
6 percent below March 1944. Principal 
imports from the United States were 
rice, flour, iron and steel and building 
materials, coal and lumber and other 
wood products, while those from other 
countries included rice, raw _ cotton, 
quebracho, garlic and onions, nitrates, 
tallow, and beans. 


LEGISLATION 


Congress again failed to meet during 
April because of the lack of a quorum. 

Important legislation enacted during 
the month by decree included the sus- 
pension for a 3-year period of import 
duties on machinery imported from the 
United States for new industries; the 
creation of an alcohol control agency 
which is to allocate alcohol among local 
distillers and control alcohol exports; 
the suspension for 120 days of the 
Slaughter of cattle for export; the several 
increases in wages and salaries of govern- 
ment employees, canefield workers, and 
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others, and the 3344 percent increase in 
Cuba’s minimum-wage scale; and a 
modification of the recently enacted 
rent-control measures designed to pro- 
tect tenants against unjustified evictions. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Regulations for Drawback of Import 
Duty on Imported Cardboard Exported 
as Containers of Cuban Merchandise.— 
The regulations under which Cuban im- 
porters of certain kinds of cardboard, 
which is manufactured in the country 
and later exported as containers of Cuban 
merchandise, may obtain a drawback of 
95 percent of the import duty paid, have 
been announced by Treasury circular No. 
28 of April 5, 1944. 

To receive the benefit of the drawback, 
importers must prove to the satisfaction 
of the customs authorities that the card- 
board was processed in Cuba and used 
to export Cuban products within 6 
months after its importation. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 27, 1943, for announcement of the 
application of drawback provisions to im- 
ported cardboard which is processed and ex- 
ported as containers of Cuban merchandise. | 


Register of Foreign Trade Commission 
Merchants Established.—A register of 
foreign trade commission merchants has 
been established in the Cuban Depart- 
ment of Commerce in which all natural 
or legal persons who represent foreign 
companies in Cuba on a commission or 
brokerage basis are required by Cuban 
Presidential decree No. 775 of March 28, 
1944, to enroll. According to the pre- 
amble of the decree, the register was 
established to better control the func- 
tions of commission merchants and to 
fix their responsibilities. 

On the same date, decree No. 776 was 
published announcing formation of the 
National Association of Foreign Trade 
Commission Merchants. 


Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Arrangements With Belgium for 
January to September 1944.—Trade be- 
tween Belgium and Denmark during the 
first quarter of 1944 was regulated by an 
arrangement providing for an exchange 
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Canadian Cities’ Rank 
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The eight largest cities 
(“‘greater” cities) in Canada ac- 
cording to the 1941 census are re- 
ported by Canadian National Rail- 
ways to be as follows: Greater 
Montreal, 1,129,921 population; 
Greater Toronto, 884,843; Greater 
Vancouver, 351,491; Greater Win- 
nipeg, 290,540; Greater Ottawa, 
215,022; Greater Quebec, 200,814; 
Greater Hamilton, 176,110; and 
Greater Windsor, 121,112. In this 
new set-up Vancouver has cap- 
tured third place from Winnipeg. 
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of goods amounting to 2,400,000 Danish 
crowns in each direction (compared with 
5,000,000 crowns during the last quarter 
of 1943), according to Danish press 
sources. Belgium could no _ longer 
furnish products of flax nor plate glass. 
Denmark discontinued the deliverey of 
carrots and supplied dried vegetables 
and dried sugar-beet chips instead. 

For the period April to September (in- 
clusive) 1944, exports of 7,700,000 Danish 
crowns in each direction are said to be 
contemplated. The principal Belgian 
exports are to consist of various ap- 
paratus, machinery, iron and steel goods, 
window glass, telephone material, copper 
sulfate, photographic articles, and 
chemicals, while Denmark is to supply, 
in return, fish and other foods, sugar- 
beet chips, apparatus of various kinds, 
machinery, and iron and steel articles. 

A special agreement made in Novem- 
ber 1943, providing for the delivery of 
potatoes by Denmark against various 
Belgian products, is understood to have 
been carried out only partially. 

Trade for First Half of 1944 Agreed on 
With Finland.—Trade between Denmark 
and Finland to the amount of 36,000,000 
Danish crowns during the first 6 months 
of 1944 has been arranged, according to 
Danish press sources. Danish exports to 
Finland are expected to include butter, 
cheese and other milk products, apple 
pulp, blood albumen, paints, fire clay, 
machinery, metal goods, insulators and 
radio material, while the compensating 
Finnish exports are to consist principally 
of lumber, plywood, cellulose, board, 
paper, and ceramics. 

Expiring Quota Arrangement With 
France Prolonged.—The agreement of 
June 28, 1943, concerning the exchange of 
Danish and French commodities, which 
was to have expired at the end of 1943, 
has been prolonged until May 31, 1944, 
according to the Danish press, in order 
to fully utilize the import and export 
quotas established. For the period of 
prolongation each country has granted 
the other quotas of various articles to 
an aggregate value of 500,000 Danish 
crowns. 

The reciprocal exchange of various 
kinds of seeds is to take place through 
individual compensation transactions. 

Trade During First Half of 1944 Ar- 
ranged With Switzerland.—Reciprocal 
delivery of goods between Denmark and 
Switzerland during the first 6 months of 
1944, to a total value of 8,400,000 Danish 
crowns, has been agreed on, according to 
the Copenhagen press. Denmark is to 
export fish, horses, rabbit meat, seed, 
chicory roots, and industrial goods to 
Switzerland and is to receive from Switz- 
erland, in return, yarns, drygoods, hides, 
machinery, chemicals, and iron and steel 
goods. 


Ecuador 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Projects.——Road projects in 
Ecuador include two important links— 
one from Quevedo to the port of Manta 
and another from Santo Domingo to 
Esmeraldas. The estimated cost of the 
highway between Quevedo and Manta, is 
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$2,500,000, and it is expected that it will 
be completed in 30 months. This high- 
way will pass through rich agricultural 
and lumber areas and will connect Quito 
with the coast. The projected road be- 
tween Santo Domingo and Esmeraldas 
will be the shortest route between Quito 
and the coast, and will pass through a 
rich balsa area and a potentially rich 
rubber area. The sum of 5,000,000 sucres 
has been obtained for its construction. 
At present Esmeraldas is entirely isolated 
from other sections of Ecuador. 

There is now only one main highway in 
Ecuador, the Pan-American Highway, 
which when completed will extend from 
Rumichaca on the Colombian border, to 
Macara in the south, and will connect the 
highways of Colombia with those of Peru. 
About 45 percent of the Ecuadoran sec- 
tion of the Pan-American Highway is 
passable throughout the year and is used 
as a main traffic artery, although it con- 
nects with no port. Other stretches in 
the south are covered by mule trails. 

Four important roads are being built 
leading into the Oriente region, and 
these roads extend eastward, one from 
Tulcan, the second from Quito, the third 
from Ambato, and the last from Cuenca. 
Projects of lesser importance under con- 
struction include stretches of road in the 
Provinces of Carchi, Imbabura, Pichin- 
cha, Cotopaxi, Tungurahua, Chimborazo, 
Bolivar, Canar, Loja, and El Oro. 

Most of the highways in Ecuador are 
narrow, and the paving is generally of 
only one-car width. Two cars are able 
to pass at practically all places along the 
Pan-American Highway which have been 
completed. Most of the petroleum pro- 
duced domestically is of paraffin base 
and very little asphalt is obtained; some 
asphalt has been imported for road con- 
struction, but the amount has been in- 
consequential. Practically all of the 
road materials used in Ecuador are ob- 
tainable locally, and ample supplies of 
such materials as sand, gravel, and stones 
are found in most parts of the country. 
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Planning Exhibition, 
Dublin, Eire 
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, With a view to post-war prob- 
: lems, and suggestions for their 
‘ solution, a National Planning Exhi- 
; bition was held for 1 week begin- 
P ning April 25,in Dublin, Eire. The 
> project was under the sponsorship 
» of the National Planning Confer- 
y ence, a voluntary body, dependent 
> on public financial support, en- 
> gaged in preparations for post-war 
> undertakings. 

> The Exhibition included exhibits 
> of an economical farm unit, plans 
: and designs for post-war road 
, development, and a variety of 
> miscellaneous charts, maps, and 
> other types of illustrations on agri- 
> culture, afforestation, education, 
> transportation, fisheries, 
> services, and industry. 
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Transport and Communication 


Increased Telephone and Telegraph 
Rates.—Egyptian telephone and tele- 
graph rates were increased 50 percent in 
February 1943 because of the higher op- 
erating costs. Expenditures for maihte- 
nance increased very little as there was 
difficulty in obtaining supplies. 


El Salvador 


Transport and Communication 


Road Construction.—The budget of the 
Republic of El Salvador carries the sum 
of $400,000 to be used for road construc- 
tion and maintenance, states a South 
American journal. 

Airport Improvements.—The sum of 
$148,000 is carried in the 1944 budget of 
the Republic of El Salvador for further 
improvements to the Ilopango airport, 
states a South American journal. 

The Ilopango airport is 8 miles east 
of San Salvador. 


France 


Transport and Communication 


Motor-Transport Developments.— 
Among countries for which the war has 
meant a complete change in the motor- 
fuel position, France has had perhaps the 
greatest internal adjustment to make. 
Before the war, France was the fourth 
largest oil consumer in Europe, sur- 
passed only by the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom, and Germany. Total 
petroleum products used by that country 
in 1938, the last normal year, amounted 
to 50,000,000 barrels. Since 1940, France 
has been faced with the problem of main- 
taining essential activities through de- 
velopment of synthetic fuels, supple- 
mented by whatever allotments were 
made by Germany. After more than 3 
years’ research and experimentation, a 
number of substitute fuels have been 
found, the production of which can be 
undertaken on a commercial basis, the 
British press reports. 

Natural gas and that obtained from 
gas works, coke plants, and sludge have 
been used as motor fuel. It is estimated 
that 25,000 vehicles, largely those in 
public service, are operating on this fuel 
at the present time. There has been 
under consideration a more widespread 
distribution of systems, but materials for 
construction of gas bags have been the 
limiting factor against this development. 

Production of synthetic liquid fuel has 
been hampered by supply of equipment 
for electrification. Efforts have been 
made to produce gasoline from shale, 
brown coal, peat, and plant residues, and 
in some cases success has been attained. 
Two plants are said to be producing oil 
from shale, of which there are appre- 
ciable quantities in the country, and a 
third plant is scheduled to go into opera- 
tion soon. Carbonization of hard coal is 
being carried on in installations in north- 
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ern France, where a special process re- 
portedly has been developed. 

Producer gas, made largely from peat, 
is said to be furnishing fuel for 120,000 
motor vehicles. Alcohol, produced from 
molasses, sugar beets, and raisins, is be- 
ing utilized as a fuel in special types of 
engines designed for the purpose. A new 
kind of solid fuel called ““Gazocoke” has 
been developed from coal with a low 
ash content, and it is said to have been 
of great importance in relieving the 
country’s fuel emergency. 

What promised to be an important de- 
velopment was the construction of a 
large plant in Paris in 1943 for produc- 
tion of synthetic fuels. With a capital 
of 80,000,000 francs, the company 
planned to utilize brown coal as the 
basis of the synthesis. It is believed, 
however, that hopes for production have 
not materialized. Since France has ex- 
tensive deposits of this coal, it is ex- 
pected that experiments will continue. 

Whether development and use of syn- 
thetic fuels in France will be continued 
after the war remains a question. For- 
eign sources believe that there is a strong 
possibility of such a trend. 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Textile Fabrics and Clothing for Euro- 
peans: Allocation Regulated in Algeria.— 
The Algerian Office of Textiles has been 
charged with arranging for the alloca- 
tion, through Purchasing Groups, of ex- 
isting stocks of fabrics and clothing for 
Europeans to retail merchants in Algeria 
by an order of March 7, 1944, published 
in the Journal Officiel of Algeria on 
March 14. 

Bread Flours to Contain Percentage of 
Barley in Algeria.—Millers and semolina 
manufacturers in Algeria are required to 
incorporate 15 percent of barley in soft 
and hard wheats milled into bread flours, 
by an order of March 1, 1944, published 
in the Journal Officiel of Algeria on 
March 7. 

For each 100 kilograms of barley 
milled, the millers must pay a tax of 
14.50 francs to the Algerian Section of 
the National Intertrade Office of Cereals. 
The amount of this tax is to be reduced 
by 3 francs each month after March 
1944. 

Alfa or Esparto, Raw or Combed, and 
Combed-Alfa Fabrics: Export-License 
Tazes Fixed in French Morocco.—Ex- 
port-license taxes have been fixed on raw 
or combed alfa or esparto and on fabrics 
of combed alfa exported from the French 
Zone of Morocco, effective from Febru- 
ary 25, 1944, by an order of February 20, 
published in the Bulletin Officiel of Feb- 
ruary 25. 

The new taxes, in francs per 100 kilo- 
grams, gross weight, are as follows: Alfa 
or esparto, raw or combed, of crops prior 
to July 1, 1941, 30, of later crops, 25; 
fabrics of combed alfa, 25. 

Alfa Harvested Before July 1, 1941: 
Export Tax Abolished in French Mo- 
rocco.—The export tax of 15-francs per 
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100 gross kilograms on raw alfa of crops 
prior to July 1, 1941, exported from the 
French Zone of Morocco, has been abol- 
ished by a dahir of January 24, 1944, 
published in the Bulletin Officiel of Feb- 
ruary 25. 

This dahir abrogated the dahir of Jan- 
uary 17, 1939, which had established this 
tax on crops prior to July 1, 1938, and 
the dahir of August 17, 1942, increasing 
the tax from 3 francs to 15 francs per 100 
gross kilograms and extending it to crops 
prior to July 1, 1941. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Jan- 
uary 23, 1943.] 

Central, Regional, and Local Councils 
of Supplies Established in Tunisia.—A 
Central Council of Supplies and Regional 
and Local Councils of Supplies were es- 
tablished in Tunisia by a decree of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1944, published in the Journal 
Officiel Tunisien of February 18. 

These councils are to advise on ques- 
tions affecting the general, regional, or 
local supplying of the country, insofar as 
they concern the study and determina- 
tion of its needs, the search for means of 
providing them, the conversion of its 
resources, their distribution, and general 
regulations of distribution and consump- 


Haiti 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Requirement for Import Permits Abol- 
ished on Certain Items.—The Haitian 
Department of Commerce and National 
Economy has announced in a com- 
muniqué published in Le Moniteur, 
January 20, 1944, that certain items in 
the following general categories will no 
longer be required to be covered by im- 
port recommendations when entering 
Haiti: Farm machinery, chemicals, 
drugs, health supplies, food items, and 
communications equipment. 

Poultry: Exportation Prohibited.—The 
exportation of poultry from Haiti has 
been prohibited until further notice, by 
a communiqué issued by the Secretaries 
of State for Commerce and National 
Economy, for Agriculture, and for labor, 
published in Le Moniteur, February 14, 
1944. 


Honduras 


Economic Conditions 


With more ships made available for 
commerce, general economic conditions 
in Honduras showed some improvement 
during March. Despite the continuing 
shortages of certain items, including 
basic foodstuffs, the general business sit- 
uation was good. Employment and wages 
increased throughout the country and 
prices continued to rise. 


AGRICULTURE 


Banana exports during March in- 
creased by 18 percent over the total in 
February and represented an increase of 
140 percent over exports in March 1943. 
Fruit-company pay rolls continued to 
expand, so that unemployment in the 
North Coast region was negligible. With 
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production increasing and the prospect 
of having more ships made available dur- 
ing the months of peak production, 1944 
is expected to be a prosperous year for 
the banana industry. 

Coffee shipments decreased sharply in 
March as compared with the high figure 
for February but were still above the 
January figure. All of the March ship- 
ments were from Puerto Cortes, outlet 
for the San Pedro Sula region. Exports 
from southern Honduras were again held 
up because of the lack of shipping space 
at the port of Amapala, while at the same 
time dealers were experiencing serious 
difficulties in moving the present crop 
from the farms to port because of the 
shortage of gasoline and tires. 

The cotton crop, harvested from De- 
cember through March, had all been 
picked but did not reach expectations. 
The Fabrica Nacional de Hilados y 
Tejidos, the sole domestic manufacturer, 
was able to buy approximately 165,000 
pounds of domestic cotton this season, 
which represented the greater part of 
local production. Small amounts were 
exported to El Salvador and Guatemala. 


INDUSTRY 


In addition to buying all available do- 
mestic cotton, the Fabrica Nacional was 
seeking this material from other sources 
inasmuch as its stocks were sufficient 
for only about 2 months operation on its 
present 24-hour schedule. The factory, 
located in Tegucigalpa, is equipped to 
carry on all operations from ginning 
through the finishing of the cloth. At 
the present time, the capacity of its spin- 
ning machinery is greater than required 
to supply its 20 looms with 1,000 spindles, 
and about 5,000 pounds of thread is be- 
ing exported monthly to Nicaragua. 
Monthly thread production amounts to 
between 30,000 and 35,000 pounds, while 
cloth output is from 30,000 to 35,000 
yards. When machinery which has been 
ordered from the United States and 
Mexico arrives, production is expected 
to increase greatly, and the number of 
employees will rise from 110 to around 
300. Among the machinery ordered is 
a press to extract oil from cottonseed, 
which have been wasted except for small 
amounts burned as fuel. 

The new tannery built by the Agua 
Fria Mining Co. near Danli began op- 
erations in March, with a monthly ca- 
pacity of 10,000 pounds of sole leather. 
Equipment for the manufacture of other 
kinds of leather had not yet arrived. 
With present equipment, production of 
sole leather was expected to double in 
1944. 

Basic Foop SITUATION 


Shortages of food crops and conse- 
quent high prices continued throughout 
most of Honduras. An unusually dry 
February in the interior, particularly in 
Santa Barbara and Copan accentuated 
the already serious situation. The large 
rice mill in Puerto Cortes had exhausted 
its supply of domestic rice and was im- 
porting the grain by air from El] Sal- 
vador. 

On March 1, 1944, the District Council 
of San Pedro Sula took the first definite 
steps of a local government to prohibit 
the export of certain foodstuffs, even 
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when such shipments had been author- 
ized by permits from the Central Gov- 
ernment. Corn, rice, beans, hog lard, 
hogs, and cattle were specifically men- 
tioned as having been particularly af- 
fected by price fluctuations caused by 
the export trade, and, consequently the 
exportation of these commodities from 
the San Pedro Sula district to any des- 
tination outside the country was pro- 
hibited after March 1. When a test case 
immediately arose where an exporter 
held a government permit, a telegram 
of March 2 from the Ministry of Finance 
in Tegucigalpa upheld the local govern- 
ment and made it quite plain that gov- 
ernment permits did not pretend to over- 
ride local control measures instituted in 
the public interest. 


Transport and Communication 


Projected Highway Bridge—aA bridge 
for vehicles is to be built across the Can- 
grejal River in Honduras, which will link 
La Ceiba, on the Atlantic Coast, with 
Yaruca, which lies about 154% miles up 
the Cangrejal River, according to the 
Honduran press. 

Yaruca is in an area that is rich in 
agricultural possibilities but which so far 
has been lacking in transportation facil- 
ities to market these products. 


India 


Economic Conditions 


A recent press survey of prices in Cal- 
cutta indicates that the price of the daily 
necessities of life in Calcutta has in- 
creased more than 250 percent since 1941. 
(If clothing, rents, and luxury items had 
been included, the percentage would have 
been higher.) 

Of the 68 items included in the survey, 
only five were subject to ration and the 
prices of only a few were controlled when 
the study was published in April. Even 
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Travel To Panama by Inter-American Highway 
Seen Possible in 1947 


Continuous passenger automobile travel between the United States and the 
Panama Canal Zone will be possible over the Inter-American Highway be- 
ginning December 1947, when the dry season sets in, provided sufficient funds 
are made available. 

This prediction was made by Edwin W. James, Chief of the Inter-American 
Regional Office, U. S. Public Roads Administration, and a frequent con- 
tributor to FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, in a press interview recently at 
Panama City, just after he had completed a tour of the international high- 
way from Tapachula, Mexico, southward in standard passenger cars, a jeep, 
and an airplane, accompanied by two other United States officials. 

Mr. James, in charge of the cooperative highway construction work that 
the Public Roads Administration is undertaking with the Central American 
Republics under the provisions of the Inter-American Highway Act of 
December 1941, said there are several stretches virtually untouched and 
impassable. 

Altogether, he said, these impassable stretches in Central America amount 
to 124 miles, of which 99 miles are in southern Costa Rica and 25 are in the 
jungles and mountains of northern Panama. He said these stretches can 
be opened by the latter part of 1947, if the necessary funds are made available. 

Two incompleted gaps also remain in southern Mexico—totaling some 400 
miles—but the Mexican Government is pushing construction on these gaps. 
Mr. James said it was assumed that they will be in shape for travel by the 
time the work of the United States engineers on the rest of the inter- 
American route is finished. 

Mr. James and his party arrived in Panama City after riding 1,129 miles 
in automobile and jeep from Tapachula, Mexico, terminal point near the 








on their inspection trip. 
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Guatemala border of the Mexican National Railways. 
tire highway with the exception of the untouched southern Costa Rica and 
northern Panama links, which they inspected by air. 


They traveled the en- 


They spent 15 days 
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the rationed items are still high in price. 
Rice, reported selling for 16.25 rupees per 
maund (6 cents per pound) as compared 
with 40 rupees per maund during the 
famine, is still 225 percent above the 1941 
level; flour, by the same comparison, is 
up 140 percent; atta (coarse flour) 100 
percent; sugar 65 percent; and bread 100 
percent. Dal, a pulse which is of great 
importance in the Indian diet, is neither 
rationed nor controlled in price; it is 
reported selling for 315 percent above 
the 1941 level. 

Other items reported to have increased 
by similar percentages are: Meat, poul- 
try, eggs, fish, vegetables, fruits, butter 
and milk, oils, salt, coke, toilet requisites, 
and stationery. A few miscellaneous 
items are said to have risen very greatly, 
such as, pencils, 1,500 percent; safety 
pins, 1,233 percent; steel hairpins, 500 
percent; betelnuts ‘the basis for pan, 
the Indian chewing tobacco), 433 per- 
cent; and coconut oil (widely used for 
cooking), 433 percent. 

It should be added that according to 
well-known indexes of wholesale prices 
in India, including one for thé city of 
Calcutta, prices reached their peak be- 
tween June and September of last year. 
and have since tended to level off at 
slightly decreased figures. 


Wartime Commodity ‘Control 


Used Motor Vehicles: Distribution and 
Prices Controlled.—Under a Used Motor 
Vehicles Control Order, 1944, published 
in the Gazette of India of April 22, no 
one may sell a used car in India without 
special permission, except to an approved 
dealer and at a fixed price, and no one 
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may buy a used car except under a per- 
mit from the Provisional Controller. 
This order was issued as a part of the 
general policy of controlling prices and 
counteracting price inflation. 


Martinique 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import, Export, and Distribution Reg- 
ulations Established.—To facilitate for- 
eign trade under wartime _ controls, 
Martinique has established regulations 
governing the importation, exportation, 
and distribution of products in the island 
for the duration of hostilities, according 
to order No. 617 published in the Journal 
Cfficiel de la Martinique, April 13, 1944. 
The order organizes commercial, indus- 
trial, and craftsmen’s foreign-trading 
operations into two groups, import and 
export. 

The import group is divided into the 
following nine sections: Foodstuffs and 
similar items; construction material and 
hardware; clothing ad accessories (cloth- 
ing, shoes, hides and skins, and other 
items); industrial equipment (for dis- 
tilleries, factories, and others); fertiliz- 
ers; automobiles and accessories; com- 
bustibles and carburants; medicines, 
pharmaceutical products, and dental and 
surgical instruments; optical and mu- 
sical instruments, radio equipment, and 
miscellaneous products and accessories. 
Each import section is in turn subdivided 
into four categories, namely, wholesale 
importers, retailers, industrialists using 
or processing imported products, and 
craftsmen using or processing imported 
merchandise, 
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The export group is comprised of 
the following three sections: Sugars; 
alcohols and rums; and miscellaneous 
products. These sections are further 
subdivided into two categories, namely, 
exporting merchants and producers. 

The sections act as consulting commit- 
tees in the matters of purchases, sales, 
and distribution. In the case of quotas 
allocated to the Colony, each section pre- 
pares import and export plans, proposes 
loading priorities and distribution proj- 
ects for goods coming within its field of 
activity, and an official report of its op- 
erations is submitted to the Bureau of 
Economic Affairs. In the case of pri- 
vate enterprises, the section involved, in 
the presence of a delegate from the Bu- 
reau of Economic Affairs, calls for tend- 
ers among the qualified importers, com- 
mission merchants, and commercial rep- 
resentatives. The file of tenders and an 
official report of the proceedings are 
transmitted to the Bureau of Economic 
Affairs by the president of the section. 

Distribution of imports, except food- 
stuffs and clothing, will be effected 
through the chief of the Rationing Sec- 
tion of the Bureau of Economic Affairs 
who will, in agreement with the presi- 
dents of the interested sections, appor- 
tion quotas to the appropriate sections 
involved, after the requirements of the 
government and military agencies have 
been met. The distribution among the 
various dependent departments shall be 
effected directly by the companies, asso- 
ciations, syndicates or cooperatives un- 
der the contro] of their section and of 
the rationing service,.or, as the case 
may be, the Public Works Service or the 
Service of Agriculture. 

The import and export sections each 
come under the control of a technical 
council. The Technical Import Council 
is composed of the Director of Economic 
Affairs or his representative, as presi- 
dent of the council; the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce as the vice presi- 
dent, the chief of the Section of Commer- 
cial Exchange, the chief of the Ration- 
ing Section, the director of the Office of 
Exchange, the chief of the Customs Serv- 
ice, a delegate of the Old War Veterans, 
a delegate of the General Federation of 
Officials, and a delegate of the Labor 
Syndicates, the last three delegates rep- 
resenting the consumers. 

The Technical Export Council is made 
up of the same personnel mentioned 
above, except that instead of the con- 
sumers being represented, the export 
council includes the chief of the Service 
of Indirect Revenue and the chief of the 
Service of Agriculture. 

The general program is controlled by 
the technical councils above designated, 
with the Director of Economic Affairs 
charged with the ultimate execution of 
the program. 

The date on which these new regula- 
tions are to become effective will be an- 
nounced later. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


Trading was generally active through- 
out Mexico during March, exceptions be- 
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ing Merida, Mazatlan, Tampico, and Rey- 
nosa, where business reflected a seasonal 
slow-down. Border areas, on the con- 
trary, reported brisk sales, particularly 
at Agua Prieta and Chihuahua. Many 
domestic products were in better supply 
throughout the country, and continued 
strong demand for practically all con- 
sumer goods kept the markets active and 
prices firm to higher. Imports, princi- 
pally from the United States, were ap- 
parently somewhat easier because of the 
relaxation earlier in the year of certain 
official restrictions. Exports continued in 
good volume despite restrictive regula- 
tions designed to combat domestic 
scarcities. 

Industrial activity was well sustained, 
although some areas continued to suffer 
from a lack of fuel as a result of trans- 
portation difficulties. Rumors of im- 
pending modification of wartime de- 
mands by the United States for strategic 
materials also sounded an alert to mining 
and other interests which for the past 2 
years have been increasingly engaged in 
such activities. Mexican producers be- 
gan to be conscicus of the fact that there 
might be changes during the present year 
in the demand of world markets, par- 
ticularly the United States, for the com- 
modities which Mexico has been supply- 
ing, and that some commodities which 
have enjoyed an unlimited demand, may 
have no outlets when stockpiles reach a 
saturation point. 

Other developments during March 
which cast a shadow over the economic 
picture were the nation-wide walk-out 
in the Mexican Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., and rumors of strikes in connection 
with the revision of the work contracts 
of the mining industry and the local light 
and power company. 

From almost every section of the coun- 
try came reports of the increased cost 
of living and the precarious situation of 
fixed-salary workers and the large group 
of low-income agricultural laborers. Lo- 
cal shortages of essential food and fuel 
commodities continued as a result of 
deficient interior distribution. Many 
manufactured articles were extremely 
difficult to obtain. As a result, prices 
on certain industrial essentials, chem- 
icals, machine parts, and similar equip- 
ment were unusually high. Speculation 
in automotive gasoline during the month 
sent the cost of this commodity up five 
times above the normal price. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Commodities of major volume which 
continued to move out on a Satisfactory 
scale during March were petroleum prod- 
ucts, minerals, cotton, textiles, henequen 
(including rope and binder twine) , chicle, 
coffee, and winter vegetables. For ba- 
nanas and fresh fruits there were some 
shipping difficulties. 

Manufactured products were supplied 
by the United States in somewhat larger 
supply than in previous months, and, 
at the same time, Mexico received rela- 
tively heavy shipments from abroad of 
wheat and corn. This was expected to 
force out hidden domestic supplies and 
bring down prices. 

Announcement by the United States of 
volume-limiting restrictions on imports 
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of cane-alcohol beverages caused con- 
cern among Mexican shippers of rum, 
whisky, gin, and liqueurs. Exporters, 
who had figured on the basis of record 
shipments to the United States in 1944, 
foresaw a substantial downward revision 
of their sales. Tequila exports, how- 
ever, continued strong up to mid-March, 
particularly from the Guadalajara dis- 
trict, which is the principal producing 
area. 
FINANCE 


The financial situation of the country 
was generally satisfactory during March. 
Collections were good to prompt, and 
credit was easier in the cattle-growing 
areas of the northwest. No bankruptcies 
or failures were reported, and, for the 
most part, money was plentiful. The 
Government’s collections from customs, 
based principally on imports, were well 
sustained. 


INDUSTRY 


For the most part, industry was fully 
employed throughout the country, and 
manufacturing and processing activities 
continued at previously high levels. In 
the Guadalajara district, however, the 
second-largest community in the Re- 
public, industrial activity was hampered 
by a shortage of fuel oil and gasoline. 
Several plants were forced to close, and 
gasoline rationing was resorted to in an 
effort to make the limited supply cover 
the more critical industrial and agricul- 
tural needs. 

In the Yucatan Peninsula, mahogany 
lumbering was active in Campeche and 
the southern part of Quintana Roo. 
Lumber mills generally found demand 
strong and prices firm. The textile, hen- 
equen cordage, steel and sugarcane- 
grinding mills operated at capacity, the 
henequen mills worked three shifts daily. 
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A normal sugar yield for the season is 
now practically assured for the impor- 
tant Sinaloa area of Mexico. Flour mills 
worked on a full schedule with one or 
two exceptions, utilizing wheat imported 
principally from the United States. 


MINING 


Although Mexican mines generally 
continued their high volume of produc- 
tion during March and there were no 
serious interruptions from labor or other 
troubles, there were certain evidences of 
slackening activity. February figures 
showed declines of 35 and 40 percent, 
respectively, in exports of manganese 
and graphite. The tin output in the 
Durango area was nominal during 
March, but mercury production, despite 
a sharp reduction in its export price, 
was normal. Lead and zinc production 
in Chihuahua was maintained at previ- 
ous high levels, but reports of a possible 
diminished demand in the United States 
for these minerals induced a lack of en- 
thusiasm for further exploration and 
mining activities. Copper producers, 
according to Agua Prieta reports, were 
also viewing with concern the possi- 
bility of the cessation of American buy- 
ing, in which event, it was believed, some 
of the mines could not continue to pro- 
duce copper on a profitable basis. 


PETROLEUM 


During March the petroleum industry 
was affected by considerable sub-surface 
discontent among workers, following a 
10-hour strike in the last week of Feb- 
ruary which practically stopped refining 
operations in the north zone around 
Tampico and delayed oil shipping. 

Production figures showed little change * 
in the Isthmus of Tehuantepec region, 
but for the period February 19 through 
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March 17 daily production was off about 
4 percent in the northern zone, which 
comprises the Poza Rica, Naranjos, and 
Panuco fields. The decline in produc- 
tion in the Tampico area was attributed 
to a falling off in runs from the Panuco 
fields. 
AGRICULTURE 


Rains throughout the northern States 
were average or above during March and 
were beneficial both to growing crops 
and to livestock. In the central and 
southern States, where the dry season 
lasts until May or June, temperatures 
were high and drought conditions pre- 
vailed generally. 

Cotton planting was in progress in the 
Mexicali region, while in the principal 
cotton-producing area around Torreon 
between 160,000 and 170,000 hectares had 
already been sown. This represents a 
substantial increase over the 135,000 hec- 
tares planted to cotton last year. In 
the Matamoros region cotton acreage 
was estimated to be between 75,000 and 
85,000 hectares, an increase of 15 to 20 
percent over the preceding season. 
Plantings in Sinaloa were placed at be- 
tween 35,000 and 40,000 hectares, as 
against 30,000 for the preceding season. 

During March, the preparation of land 
for corn planting started off vigorously 
in many regions, and expectations were 
for a larger crop than the 1,775,200 met- 
ric tons of last year. However, it is 
doubtful whether the 25-percent produc- 
tion increase required by law will be re- 
alized inasmuch as farmers are inclined 
to augment their acreage only in accord- 
ance with their individual needs. The 
total area to be planted in line with 
the Government’s demands would be 
3,810,000 hectares as compared with 
the 3,048,317 hectares planted in 1943. 

Wheat crops in the north were greatly 
aided by rains, although stem rust was 
spreading. Of the 28,000 hectares plant- 
ed to wheat in the Guaymas region, 8,500 
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hectares were damaged by rust, while 
in the Mayo Valley region 2,000 of the 
10,000 hectares planted were damaged 
either by rust or by frosts. Acreage in 
the Torreon district was reported to be 
about 36,000 hectares, a substantial de- 
crease below the 58,000 hectares planted 
last season. Sizeable shipments of wheat 
from Australia were expected to aid 
greatly the domestic flour situation. 

Shipments of winter vegetables from 
Sonora and Sinaloa as of March 23 
showed a total of 3,803 carloads com- 
pared with 5,073 in the corresponding 
period of the preceding season. Only a 
few carloads of tomatoes remained to 
be shipped from Sonora. Flood and cy- 
clonic conditions had retarded the de- 
velopment and marketing of the Sinaloa 
tomatoes, but it was expected that some 
4,000 carloads would still be shipped. 
Prices of Mexican tomatoes, however, 
had dropped, after tomatoes from Flor- 
ida and elsewhere appeared in the United 
States markets. It was expected that 
total carloads shipped in the 1943-44 
season would nearly equal the 8,800 car- 
loads shipped in the 1942-43 season. 

Sugarcane grinding was in mid-season 
with most mills working two and three 
shifts daily. The 1944 production, for- 
merly estimated at 410,000 metric tons, 
was revised downward to 400,000 tons, 
as a result of adverse weather conditions, 
lateness of the grinding season, and labor 
troubles in the cane fields. 

In the Yaqui Valley, State of Sonora, 
only 10,000 hectares were planted to flax- 
seed, which is less than half the area 
planted in the preceding season. 

Beans, which are planted along with 
the corn, were expected to yield a greater 
crop this year, estimates being 156,383 
metric tons. 

Cutting of tobacco commenced in the 
State of Veracruz, Mexico’s second rank- 
ing producing State, and was scheduled 
to commence in Nayarit, the foremost 
producing State, in the latter part of 
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April. Members of the trade estimated 
a yield from the entire country of be- 
tween 20,000 and 25,000 metric tons, as 
against 14,000 tons in the preceding year. 

The present vanilla crop has been 
estimated by the trade at between 325,000 
and 350,000 pounds—approximately a 
50-percent increase over the preceding 
year. Cuts of the present crop were be- 
ing marketed at fairly attractive prices. 

According to the Mexican press, two 
small boats were made available for the 
shipment of bananas. This should 
greatly alleviate the problem of banana 
growers who have been disturbed over 
the shortage of railroad cars. 

As a result of the improved condition 
of pastures in the north, cattle were in 
good marketable condition, and, with the 
exception of the Nuevo Laredo vicinity, 
sales were brisk. Prices for choice heifers 
and steers were between $13 and $14 per 
hundredweight. Sales in the Nogales 
region approximated between 20,000 and 
25,000 head during March, with delivery 
dates up to 60 days. At El Paso, Texas, 
some 17,600 head crossed into the United 
States. Sales in Laredo were slow, as the 
prices demanded were not acceptable to 
potential buyers. Cattle buyers from 
Mexico City were active in Veracruz, and 
some 2,000 head of beef were shipped 
from that State to the capital during 
March, 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports Made Subject to Control.— 
Imports into Mexico were made subject 
to restriction for the duration of the 
emergency under provisions of an Ex- 
ecutive decree of April 15, 1944, published 
in the Diario Oficial of May 12, to be- 
come effective from the date on which 
the first list of products to be so restricted 
may be published in the Diario Oficial. 
The decree empowers the Ministry of 
Finance to formulate the list of articles 
or merchandise, the importation of which 
will be restricted, and to permit imports 
of these products only under prior 
license. 

All federal, State, territorial and mu- 
nicipal entities, the Federal District, and 
the autonomous dependencies are 
equally subject to the provisions of this 
decree, and no person or firm may im- 
port, sell, receive or in general contract 
for merchandise on the restricted list 
without first obtaining written author- 
ization from the Ministry of Finance. 
Credit institutions and all persons or 
firms must refrain from any participa- 
tion in the financing of operations re- 
lated to restricted products, unless 
authorized to do so in writing by the 
Finance Ministry. 

Excepted from the provisions of the 
decree are goods shipped in transit 
through Mexico; postal shipments not 
exceeding 200 pesos ($41.20) in value and 
consigned as gifts, samples, or for per- 
sonal use; and goods imported on a 
temporary basis and reexported from 
Mexico within 180 days. The provisions 
of the decree will not apply to merchan- 
dise imported under orders placed prior 
to the effective date of the law or which 
may be in transit when published in the 
specific decree restricting its importation. 
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Violations of the provisions of this de- 
cree are subject to a fine of up to 10,000 
pesos. 

Exports and Imports of Gold Prohibited 
Except Under License.—The exportation 
and importation of gold in coin, gold 
minted in the form of money, and gold 
refined or in bars are prohibited in 
Mexico, except with the authorization of 
and through the Bank of Mexico, under 
provisions of an Executive decree 
published and effective April 26, 1944. 
Exports or imports of gold attempted in 
violation of this provision will be con- 
sidered contrabrand and subject to con- 
fiscation, in addition to the corporal 
penalties which may be applied under the 
law. 


Mozambique 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Port Equipment Duty-Free.—Imports 
of all maritime equipment used in the 
construction or operation of the port of 
Beira, when imported by the Beira Port 
Co., were exempted from all duties, as 
well as from all dues or taxes collected 
by any State service, official organiza- 
tion, or local authority, by decree No. 
33,596, published in the Official Bulletin 
of Mozambique of April 15, 1944. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 1, 
1944, for announcement regarding the estab- 


lishment of bonded-warehouse facilities at 
Beira. | 


Netherlands West 


Indies 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN ARUBA 


The important petroleum-refining in- 
dustry of Aruba operated uninterrupt- 
edly at or near maximum capacity during 
the first quarter of 1944, but concern is 
expressed over prospective losses of tech- 
nical workers to both American and 
Netherlands military organizations. The 
quarter was marked by brisk retail busi- 
ness, although trade in luxury articles 
suffered through inability of dealers to 
replace stocks. Efforts were made to 
combat inflationary trends, but were only 
partially successful because of full em- 
ployment coupled with a lack of abun- 
dance in consumers’ goods. Ceiling 
prices were established on food and on 
clothing. Nonessential automotive traf- 
fic has been reduced to a minimum by 
strict tire-rationing measures, but the 
need for additional conveyances and 
spare parts is becoming critical. Unusu- 
ally dry weather has materially reduced 
production of aloes and corn, the island’s 
only important crops, which was reflected 
in decreased sales to the United States of 
the former and increased purchases of 
corn meal, an important item of the local 
diet. 

Imports into Aruba suffered a sharp 
decrease during the period under review 
because of the increased difficulties in 
obtaining goods in the United States, a 
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shortage of dollar exchange which cur- 
tailed sales of American drafts to essen- 
tial business, and lack of shipping space. 
Strict Government control of all import 
and export activities operated to reduce 
trade in producers’ goods in order to in- 
sure an adequate supply of essential con- 
sumers’ goods, such as food and clothing. 
This control has practically eliminated 
the island’s pre-war reexport trade, 
which had reached extensive proportions. 
The formerly important ship-chandler 
business at Aruba has also been simi- 
larly affected. 


SITUATION IN CURACAO 


Oil refining in Curacao continued to 
operate at peak levels during the first 
quarter of 1944. Wholesale and retail 
trade was also maintained at a high rate, 
limited principally by a lack of consumer 
merchandise. A scarcity of labor still 
prevails in Curacao, the constant demand 
for both skilled and unskilled labor ex- 
ceeding the available supply. Living 
costs, while high, showed very little 
change during the period under review. 
Bank credit was generally available to 
firms with good credit rating. 

The only agricultural activity of im- 
portance, the production of aloes, con- 
tinued to be satisfactory during the quar- 
ter but because of a lack of rainfall and 
uncertain prices the immediate future 
outlook for the commodity is not bright. 
Production amounted to 600 cases in the 
quarter ended in March. Exports to the 
two principal markets, the United States 
and Great Britain, totaled 800 cases and 
stocks on hand approximated 1,700 cases, 
including about 500 cases of old stock 
held by various owners. Local market 
prices dropped sharply in recent months. 
These ranged from 29 to 34 cents per 
Netherlands pound (one-half kilogram) 
as compared with between 58 and 60 cents 
during the quarter ended in September 
1942, when prices were at a high level. 

Mining of phosphate rock remained 
inactive during the quarter under re- 
view, activities being limited to keeping 
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a supply at the docks in sufficient ton- 
nage to meet any immediate demand. 
Lime, however, was being actively pro- 
duced for the local market. 


Norway 


Transport and Communication 


Road-Transport Difficuities—Road 
transportation and motorized shipping 
facilities are suffering in Norway from 
lack of fuel. Various types of substitute 
fuels have been introduced. By the end 
of 1941, only 23,300 out of 46,000 commer- 
cial vehicles remained on the roads; half 
of these were dependent upon substitute 
oils. In the summer of 1942 about 10,000 
motor vehicles were operating on alter- 
native fuels and in November 1943, by 
Nazi decree, all motor vehicles were or- 
dered to convert to producer gas or sub- 
stitute fuels. 


Panama 


Transport and Communication 


Projected Airport.—A projected enter- 
prise being considered in Panama is the 
construction of an international airport 
to cost not less than $2,000,000, to be 
built in the near future. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pharmaceutical Specialties: Registra- 
tion Fees on United States’ Products 
Reduced; Reregistration Period Er- 
tended.—The fee for the registration and 
reregistration in Peru of the pharma- 
ceutical specialties of the United States 
has been reduced from 100 to 30 soles, the 
rate already applying on the registration 
of Peruvian specialties, by a decree of 
April 5, 1944, in compliance with article 
2 of the United States-Peru Commercial 
Agreement of May 7, 1942. 
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Colombian Lauds Usefulness of Training in U. S. Industry 


Jose de J. Rodriguez, of Bogota, Colombia, who has been receiving training 
in motor maintenance and operation in the United States for nearly two years 
under the Inter-American Trade Scholarship program, is returning home 
eager to share his newly acquired knowledge with students of the Colombian 
Government’s industrial schools, says a statement by the Office of the Co- 


Senor Rodriguez is one of approximately 200 young men from the 20 other 
American republics to receive practical training with private United States 
firms under a program conducted by the Inter-American Training Ad- 
ministration. He received his training with the Colombian Motor Service 
Co. in St. Louis, Mo., and with the White Motor Co. in Cleveland, Ohio. 

“When I arrive home in Colombia,” Senor Rodriguez said in an interview 
in Washington just before his departure, “I shall visit the Government in- 
dustrial schools and offer to instructors and students the knowledge I have 
obtained on engines and motors in the United States. 

“I believe that the various techniques I learned will be of interest and 
value to my fellow countrymen. During my training in the United States, 

I worked on all sorts of engines, including locomotives, trucks, busses, and 


“The training I obtained in the United States would have been impossible 
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The term designated by the Peruvian 
Government for the reregistration of 
domestic and foreign pharmaceutical 
specialties has been extended until July 
31, 1944, according to a decree of April 
22, 1944. Those products whose registry 
was effected more than 5 years ago and 
which have not sought reregistration 
prior to February 27, 1944, the end of the 
previous registration period, will be sub- 
jected to a 50-percent penalty as pro- 
vided in the resolution of November 9, 
1943, concerning the presentation of reg- 
istration applications. 

[Holders of the circular, Regulations Gov- 
erning the Registration, Importation, and 
Sale of Pharmaceutical Specialties in Peru, 
should note this correction on page 2. See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 30, 
1943, and December 11, 1943, for previous an- 
nouncements.1l 


Pharmaceutical Specialties: 20-Per- 
cent Price Increase Permitted in Certain 
Departments.—The prices fixed for 
pharmaceutical products sold in the 
Peruvian Departments of Amazonas, 
Loreto, Madre de Dios, and San Martin 
have been increased 20 percent by a de- 
cree issued April 13, 1944, by the Ministry 
of Public Health and Social Assistance. 
Since increased transportation costs to 
those Departments have made it im- 
possible to sell pharmaceuticals at the 
prices assigned in the official price list 
of August 1943, retail outlets are granted 
the right to mark in the official list of 
prices an increase of 10 percent. In 
future lists a special column will pre- 
scribe the prices for these Departments. 


Narcotic Drugs: Government Control 
Centralized in Department of Nar- 
cotics.—A Department of Narcotics has 
been established in Peru by a Presiden- 
tial decree of April 22, 1944, for the pur- 
pose of controlling the trade in narcotic 
drugs. This Department has assumed 
the duties of the former Narcotics Con- 
trol Section and will be subject to the 
centralized authority of the Director 
General of Public Health. Regulations 
for the reorganization of narcotic control 
will be formulated with the advice of the 
Inspection General of Pharmacy. 


Transport and Communication 


Civil - Aviation Activity —Practically 
all phases of civil-aviation activities ex- 
panded in Peru in 1943, according to data 
released by the Bureau of Civil Aero- 
nautics of the Peruvian Ministry of 
Aviation. 

The number of passengers carried by 
all operators in the Republic increased to 
50,906 in 1943 from 39,307 in 1942, and 
kilometers flown increased in 1943 to 
4,434,766 from a total in 1942 of 3,952,325. 


Seychelle Islands 


Economic Conditions 


The Commission of Inquiry (appointed 
by the Governor of the Seychelles in 
May 1943 to investigate and report on 
the increased cost of living and the con- 
trol measures in the Islands and to pre- 
pare index figures whereby further cost 
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changes might be measured) published 
an interim report of its investigations in 
the Government Gazette for December 
4, 1943. 

Classifying living costs under the five 
headings of housing, food, clothing, fuel 
and light, and “other items,” and select- 
ing representative articles in each cate- 
gory except housing, the 10-member 
Commission reported the following con- 
clusions: 

The cost of living for working-class 
town households and for country house- 
holds has increased by 144 and 143 per- 
cent, respectively, using 1938 as the base 
year. 

If corn, ground or whole, could be ob- 
tained in sufficient quantity to com- 
pletely replace rice, living costs would 
not only be substantially reduced, but 
people’s preference would be met. Rice 
was an important food in 1938 but had 
disappeared from the family budget in 
1943. 

Although the price of fish, a staple 
food for all classes, increased by 150 per- 
cent in town and 100 percent in the 
country, this trade is entirely in the 
hands of the working classes and they 
are the ones to profit by the increased 
prices. 

If the price of cotton goods had risen 
by no more than other articles, the over- 
all increase in the town budgets would 
have been 108 percent. However, a 20- 
percent price reduction was observed in 
the last shipment of cotton goods from 
India. 

Rents of working-class houses have 
not increased during the war years, and 
few country workers pay rent. 

In a comparison of pre-war and cur- 
rent wages it was found that the com- 
bined average increase for men and 
women in fixed wages has been 47 per- 
cent for towns and 68 percent for the 
country. 

Finally the Commission considered 
that increased living costs resulted from 
the greatly increased earning power of 
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the working classes generally and the 
comparatively large influx of temporary 
residents such as troops and other de- 
fense personnel. 

The Commission recommended a 
stricter enforcement of price-control 
regulations and othe measures as a 
means of combatting the increased cost 
of living. 


Southern 


Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sugar: Rebate of Import Duty With- 
drawn.—The withdrawal of the rebate of 
customs duty on sugar imported for 
manufacturing purposes in Southern 
Rhodesia was announced in the Govern- 
ment Gazette for January 28, 1944. 
Sugar, therefore, will be subject to the 
full duty of 6s. per 100 pounds. 

By the Sugar Prices Order, dated Jan- 
uary 28, sugar was declared to be an 
essential commodity, thus making it sub- 
ject to various price and commodity con- 
trols. Manufacturers desiring to receive 
price reductions from the Rhodesia Sugar 
Refinery, Ltd. on sugar used for manu- 
facturing purposes must be registered 
with the Secretary of the Treasury at 
Salisbury. The Refinery must allow a 
deduction of 2s. per 100 pounds in the 
price charged to manufacturers in cer- 
tain industries. 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


TRADE RELATIONS WITH HUNGARY 


Trade between Sweden and Hungary 
has been on a comparatively small scale, 
despite a considerable proportionate in- 
crease since 1939. Imports from Hun- 
gary into Sweden increased from ap- 
proximately $4,040,238 in 1939 to $9,215,- 
238 in 1943, while the corresponding in- 
crease in exports to Hungary was from 
$1,350,238 to $5,802,857. 

Sweden’s main imports from Hungary 
have been luxury foodstuffs, such as 
geese, guinea fowl, turkeys, goose liver, 
chickens, and fruit, while eggs, tomato 
juice, medicinal plants, and some other 
items were less important. Because of 
the high prices of Hungarian products it 
is understood that only the more pros- 
perous Swedish consumers purchased 
them. Sweden’s most important exports 
to Hungary consisted of forest products, 
iron and steel, tools, some ball bearings, 
machinery, instruments, and_ other 
articles. 

The last annual trade agreement con- 
cluded between Sweden and Hungary 
covered the fiscal year September 1, 1942, 
to August 31, 1943, but was prolonged 
from time to time, until March 31, 1944. 
The financial agreement between Sweden 
and Hungary was due to expire on April 
15, 1944. 

According to reliable Swedish press 
sources, recent events in Hungary may 
have an adverse effect on Swedish-Hun- 
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garian trade and it is understood that 
scheduled trade negotiations have been 
postponed. 


Transport and Communication 


Freight-Index Figures Show De- 
crease.—The Baltic freight index com- 
piled by AB. Svenska Handelsbanken, 
Stockholm, Sweden, showed a decline to 
306 in March from 308 in February 
(August 1939=100). This resulted from 
lower freight rates for wood pulp, for 
which commodity the index declined 5 
points. The rates remained unchanged 
for other commodities. Compared with 
the corresponding month in 1943 the 
combined index for March showed a de- 
cline of 5 points. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


Increased Sterling Holdings.—A rise of 
70 percent in the value of sterling assets 
(represented by British Treasury bills 
discounted) is shown by the report of 
the South African Reserve Bank for the 
first quarter of 1944. These holdings 
rose from £13,353,437 on December 31, 
1943, to £22,531,154 on March 31, 1944. 
This increase is indicative of wartime 
need for additional exchange and is not 
thought to represent a change in the 
Bank’s avowed policy of maintaining its 
monetary reserves in gold. 

The main explanation for this increase 
in sterling holdings is the necessity on 
the part of the Union Government of 
paying to the Government of the United 
Kingdom £1,000,000 monthly for sup- 
plies and equipment furnished to South 
African troops in the North African and 
Mediterranean area. This is in accord- 
ance with an agreement between the 
two countries which came into effect on 
October 1, 1943, and by which the Union 
also paid a lump sum of £35,000,000 to 
cover supplies and equipment furnished 
its troops during the North African and 
East African campaigns from June 19, 
1940 to October 1, 1943. 

The Reserve Bank statement showed 
that the Bank’s gold stocks continued to 
increase during the first quarter of 1944. 
“Gold coin and bullion” and “other as- 
sets” (principally the gold premium ac- 
count) totaled £164,608,573 on March 31, 
1944—-3 percent more than the cor- 
responding aggregate figure of £159,100,- 
000 on December 31, 1943 and 37 percent 
higher than the same figure for a year 
ago of £120,700,000. 

The reduction in the Reserve Bank’s 
“investments” account from £19,025,195 
on February 18, 1944 (at which approxi- 
mate level it has stood since November 
1943) to £9,433,296 on March 31, 1944, 
would seem to indicate that the Govern- 
ment has utilized some of the proceeds 
of recent internal loans to redeem nearly 
£10,000,000 of repatriated debt held by 
the Reserve Bank as a result of its re- 
Patriation operations about a year ago. 

The deposits of the commercial banks 
with the Reserve Bank also remain high 
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showing the easy money conditions pre- 
vailing in the country. Though they de- 
clined slightly—from £124,923,298 to 
£124,804,475—for the first quarter of this 
year, nevertheless the latest figure was 
roughly 36 percent higher than that for 
the corresponding date last year. The 
Reserve Bank’s ratio of cash reserves to 
public liabilities, which was 46.3 percent 
on March 31, 1944, underwent no appre- 
ciable variation during the first quarter 
of the year. The money markets re- 
mained unchanged also. 

On April 18, the Minister of Finance 
announced in the Union Parliament 
that, at the request of Prime Minister 
Smuts the British Government had 
agreed to give the South African Gov- 
ernment facilities for sharing in the sale 
of gold to the Indian market to the ex- 
tent that this was justified by the Union’s 
import requirements from India. For 
some time the Union had requested a 
revision of the agreement by which the 
United Kingdom took the surplus South 
African gold at a fixed price of 168 shill- 
ings per fine ounce, whereas gold was 
selling in the free market in India at a 
much higher price. The British Govern- 
ment pointed out that the United King- 
dom and India were maintaining the 
rupee-sterling exchange rate despite in- 
flation in the latter country which meant 
that the British Government had to pay 
far more for its purchases in India than 
would otherwise have been the case. 
Therefore, insofar as it could sell gold to 
India it would offset the effect of the high 
exchange rate and so combat inflation. 
South Africa, in return, pointed out that 
it, too, made certain purchases from 
India, such as jute bags and groundnuts 
for which payment was made in rupees 
and to that extent it was asserted that 
South Africa was “importing Indian in- 
flation’”’ and should participate in the 
higher price of gold in India. This ex- 
change of views led to the above-men- 
tioned agreement. 

There has been a pronounced increase 
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in South African-Indian trade, imports 
rising from £2,000,000 in 1939 to £8,000,- 
000 in 1943 and exports from £400,000 in 
1939 to almost £2,000,000 in 1942. It is 
assumed that the Union will limit its gold 
sales to India to the approximate value 
of its direct imports from that country, 
without any offsetting deduction for 
Union exports to India. 

It is reported that the British Govern- 
ment has been selling gold in India for 
as much as 280 shillings a fine ounce; 
therefore, if South Africa similarly sold 
£8,000,000 worth of gold in a year, it 
would presumably make a profit of some 
£3,200,000 on these sales. This profit 
might possibly be turned back to the 
gold-mining companies to help them bear 
an expected increase in the wages of 
their European employees. A precedent 
for such action was set a short time ago 
when the Government relaxed the gold 
realization charge to compensate the 
mines for an increase in wages of the 
native employees. 


Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 


With the exception of continued labor 
unrest, conditions in Uruguay in April 
were satisfactory. Rainfall was ade- 
quate and well distributed, resulting in 
excellent pasturage and good crop pros- 
pects. As in the case of carnival ob- 
servance in March, industrial activity 
was interrupted in April by the “Semana 
de Turismo” (Tourist Week) during 
which practically all business establish- 
ments amd banks were closed. Prices 
continued firm, but with inflation tend- 
encies under control. Exports have 
been relatively stable, a fact to be con- 
sidered in the light of the advancing 
trend in imports which, should it con- 
tinue, would result in a materially re- 
duced export trade balance. 


LIVESTOCK AND AGRICULTURE 


Cattle receipts during March were 
55,858, as compared with 43,571 for Feb- 
ruary and 145,268 for March 1943. Re- 
ceipts for the first quarter of 1944 were 
142,499 as compared with 420,318 for the 
first quarter of last year. The extraor- 
dinary decline of 277,819 head, or 66 
percent, reflected the greatly improved 
conditions of pastures and the conse- 
quent reluctance of breeders to sell ani- 
mals useful for reproductive purposes. 
Last year, on the other hand, many cattle 
were slaughtered because of insufficient 
feed following the disastrous drought. 
Because of the increased price for and 
the increased weight of animals this 
year, the decline of 66 percent in re- 
ceipts resulted in a money value only 
31 percent under that of 1943. Such be- 
ing the circumstances, ranchers are not 
inclined to sell, and exports of meat 
products from Uruguay during 1944 may 
be lower than in 1943. 

Sheep receipts for March were 97,560 
as compared with 172,024 for February. 
Prices advanced from an average of 12.8 
to 14.5 centesimos per kilogram, but the 
decline in weight from 6,712,000 kilo- 
grams to 4,391,000 kilograms reduced the 
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money value from 896,000 pesos to 634,000 
pesos, or 30 percent. 

Demand for wool improved toward the 
end of April so that only about 35,000 
bales remained to be sold, but some 45,000 
bales, already sold, were awaiting ship- 
ment. 

The agricultural outlook was promis- 
ing; both summer and autumrr weather 
were favorable to crops. The corn crop 
is expected to be excellent, and the sun- 
flower-seed and peanut crops, consider- 
ing the areas planted, will be more than 
satisfactory. Imports of sunflower seed 
will be unnecessary if the domestic yield 
is as high as is expected. A plague of 
insects which attacked the potato crop 
was not serious. The smaller potatoes 
may be used for spring planting and the 
previous harvest was large enough to 
obviate any fear of a potato shortage 
such as developed in the local market 
last year. 


MANUFACTURING 


Woolen-textile mills continued capac- 
ity operations. The export demand is 
so great that, because of the price dif- 
ferential, the domestic market cannot 
be supplied without a sacrifice of profits. 
The abundance of raw material and 
cheap labor, together with conservative 
management, has produced an efficient 
industry of real economic benefit to the 
country. 

Shortage of yarns of all types continues 
to hamper the cotton-textile industry. 
Imports from Argentina and Brazil, as 
well as from the United States, have been 
severely restricted. The local spinning 
mills are producing at capacity, but this 
is not sufficient to satisfy the domestic 
market and the export demand. Two of 
the largest local cotton-textile mills are 
considering the establishment of a new 
spinnery but they are tmpeded by the 
difficulty of obtaining necessary machin- 
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ery. The sale of cotton manufactures 
is excellent, and prices are steadily ad- 
vancing, the demand being greater than 
the supply. With the exception of the 
hosiery mills, which are restricted to one 
shift daily, or less, because of the short- 
age of rayon, the cotton-textile mills are 
all working two shifts daily. The Uru- 
guayan authorities are trying to limit to 
a degree the exports of cotton textiles 
in order to provide adequately for the 
domestic market, but the high export 
prices complicate their problem. 

The shoe industry continued to im- 
prove with all of the large factories and 
most of the small ones working one 8- 
hour shift daily. The demand, which is 
entirely domestic, is divided between the 
city and the country. Prices have ad- 
vanced about 10 percent over those of 
last winter, chiefly to cover the increased 
costs of leather. 

With an increased export and domestic 
demand, the business of the tanneries is 
satisfactory. The United Kingdom is 
taking more sole leather. Prices, which 
had advanced, continued firm, with a 
further advance to cover higher prices 
of hides and chemicals anticipated. Some 
customary purchasers have shown a re- 
luctance to buy at the higher price levels 
because of ceiling prices in their coun- 
tries. Uruguayan tanneries must adjust 
their prices to the continued advancing 
costs, however, and this situation may 
cause difficulties later in the year. The 
industry would like to work more than 
one shift daily but without more equip- 
ment this is not possible. 

The chemical industry presents an in- 
teresting contrast wtih that of the tan- 
neries. Here there is relative stability of 
local prices, because of effective price 
controls in the countries producing Uru- 
guay’s import requirements. The short- 
age of arsenic has been relieved by ship- 
ments from Peru, but certain indispen- 
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sable items such as sulfate of ammonia, 
used especially in sugar refining, and 
products with a base of mercury, are re- 
ported scarce. 

The hat-making industry continued 
depressed . No export market has yet 
been developed, and domestic demand is 
poor. Recently, for the first time, some 
hats were shipped to Paraguay, but the 
market there is small. Although efforts 
thus far have been fruitless, manufac- 
turers refuse to abandon hope of find- 
ing a market for their hats in the United 
States. Colder weather has caused q 
seasonal pick-up in the local demand and 
improvement this year in economic con- 
ditions in the rural sections may stimu- 
late sales outside of Montevideo. 

The improvement reported some 
months ago in the glass industry con- 
tinued, with the manufacture of bottles 
and other glass containers especially ac- 
tive. Prices were firm to strong, the high 
level being justified by the costs of raw 
materials. 


DOMESTIC TRADE AND PRICES 


Generally speaking, retail business has 
not been satisfactory, the basic reasons 
being the low purchasing power of the 
majority of the people and the difficulty 
of maintaining prices which the public 
can pay in the face of dwindling stocks 
of goods. Observance of Tourist Week 
interfered with retail trade to an unusual 
degree. Satisfactory business was done 
for the week immediately preceding the 
holiday period and also for the first few 
days of the week, when arrangements 
were made by the Government to pay all 
salaries in advance, and many merchants, 
contrary to custom, remained open for 
business, but once this money was spent 
for clothes and other items necessary for 
short trips, business came to a complete 
stop. 

The official general index of the cost 
of living in Montevideo for March was 
123.1 as compared with 121.3 for Febru- 
ary, and 125 for March 1943. Both the 
“Comision de Subsistencias” and the “Di- 
reccién de Asuntos Ecénomicos” contin- 
ued their efforts to control prices, but 
difficulties developed, especially with re- 
gard to the retail sale of sugar and 
bananas. Although maximum prices 
were established for these and other 
commodities, violations by both whole- 
salers and retailers were common, and 
the leading newspapers complained edi- 
torially of the speculation in food and 
vital commodities. 

The rapidly advancing prices at the 
packing plants for cattle and sheep did 
not materially affect the retail prices for 
fresh meat, because for the time being 
the government slaughterhouse is ab- 
sorbing the losses. 

The increase of the prices for the 
dwindling stocks of imported merchan- 
dise is restrained to a degree by the low 
purchasing power of the people. Prices 
of shoes manufactured locally have ad- 
vanced 10 percent because of the higher 
cost of leather and findings. 

Prices to farmers for agricultural 
products have been satisfactory, without 
causing too much hardship to consum- 
ers. Fortunately it has been possible to 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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Automotive 
Products 


USE oF ‘“‘GASOGENES” STUDIED IN 
BRITISH GUIANA 


Recommendation has been made for 
“gasogenes” to be fitted to some of the 
trucks of the Public Works Department 
of British Guiana. The substitution of 
charcoal for gasoline as a motor pro- 
pellent will be studied and the cost of 
operating gasogenes will be compared 
with that of operating gasoline-burning 
engines. 


Chemicals 


EGYPT TO RECEIVE FERTILIZER FROM U. K. 


Egypt will be supplied with 300,000 
metric tons of fertilizers in 1944, under 
an arrangement between the British and 
Egyptian Governments. 

The production of food crops is to be 
increased, and any surplus above Egypt’s 
requirements will be placed at the dis- 
posal of the United Kingdom. Egypt 
normally needs about 500,000 tons of im- 
ported fertilizers, but 300,000 represents 
a substantial increase over the supplies 
of the past 3 years. 


HUNGARIAN PRODUCTION 


The Hungarian Chemical & Smelting 
Works Co., Ltd. has been operating in 
accordance with a previously planned 
large-scale program, according to the 
firm’s annual report. 

Increased production is reported by 
United Clotilde First Hungarian Chemi- 
cal Industry & Acetic Chemical Works 
Co., Ltd. Emphasis is being placed on 
the manufacture of “Aminoplast.” The 
concern’s profits will be considerably 
higher than last year, it is stated. 


JAPANESE FIRM EXPANDS 


The Sumitomo Chemicals Co. has ex- 
tended its operations considerably and 
is now one of Japan’s principal chemical 
works, says the European press. 

A subsidiary of the Sumitomo combine, 
the company has manufactured nitrate 
and sulfuric acid and is reported to be 
particularly interested at present in the 
production of aluminum. The firm is 
closely connected with Nippon Senryo, a 
leading dyestuffs concern, and with the 
Tojuyama Soda Co., it is said. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SPAIN 


Productos Quimicos Sintéticos, S. A., 
are constructing a calcium-carbide plant 
at La Felguera, Asturias, Spain, says a 
European chemical journal. 

The plant will be equipped entirely 
with machinery of Spanish production, 
it is stated. Capacity is estimated at 
6,000 tons of carbide annually. 
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Acetone and acetic acid are being 
manufactured in Spain by Union Espa- 
hola de Explosivos, a European chemical 
magazine says. Production has started 
at the company’s plant at Guardo, near 
Valencia, it is stated. 


New FERTILIZER Factory, MEXICO 


A new fertilizer factory is expected to 
start operations at Mexicali, Mexico. 
Sulfur and cottonseed hulls are available 
locally for use in combination with fish 
meal made from shark meat from Lower 
California. 


PHOSPHATE DEPOSITS, SWITZERLAND 


New deposits of phosphate have been 
discovered in Switzerland in the district 
of L’Auberson (Neuchatel), a European 
chemical publication states. 

About 500,000 tons of superphosphate 
of 18 percent phosphoric-acid content 
could be produced, it is estimated. 


ALCOHOL PRODUCTION IN SYRIA 


The modern distillery established near 
Beirut, Syria, has an estimated annual 





Milk Situation in 
Switzerland 


Milk supplies are shrinking in 
Switzerland, says a statement by 
that country’s Official Information 
Bureau in New York. This is pri- 
marily due to the fact that a 
scarcity in feed has forced farm- 
ers to reduce the number of their 
cattle. Between the outbreak of 
the war in 1939 and the spring of 
1943 the number of cows decreased 
almost 11 percent. Since then, in 
consequence of the ensuing dry 
summer season, a further reduc- 
tion has taken place. Fortunately 
a Government decree stipulates 
that the least productive animals 
have to be slaughtered first. It 
also restricts the fattening of 
calves. 

Compared with pre-war figures, 
Switzerland’s consumption of milk 
has not decreased but rather in- 
creased since its rationing. In re- 
cent months it has, however, be- 
come necessary to transport some 
175,000 quarts of milk daily from 
milk-rich to milk-poor districts. 

Of the total of 24,620,000 hun- 
dredweights of milk produced in 
Switzerland during 1943, about 40 
percent was reportedly used for 
manufacturing purposes, 30 per- 
cent was reserved for civilian con- 
sumption, about 15 percent was 
retained by the producers, and the 
remainder served for the rearing 
and fattening of cattle. 
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capacity of 250 metric tons of alcohol. 
In addition, a number of small firms have 
begun the manufacture of alcohol from 


local grains. Production from this 
source is believed to be about 350 metric 
tons per annum. 


PLANS OF NEW SOUTH AFRICAN PLANT 


A new South African firm plans the 
manufacture of fine and heavy chem- 
icals, including sulphonated fish and veg- 
etable oils for tanning, sulphonated fatty 
alcohols for use as wetting agents and 
detergents, and also pharmaceutical 
preparations, says a European chemical 
publication. 

Adhesives for the machine-labeling, 
bottling, and printing and paper trades 
will be made with casein and dextrine 
glues. Axle greases and other greases 
will be produced in a special department. 

The company’s entire plant was de- 
signed and made in South Africa, it is 
stated. 


GLYCERIN CONSERVATION, SOUTH AFRICA 


South African producers of industrial 
explosives, in cooperation with the min- 
ing industry, are conserving glycerin 
supplies by replacing ammon gelignite 
with ammon dynamite, says a European 
chemical journal. 

This change was effective on 70 percent 
of the total deliveries to the mines in 
1943 and resulted in saving about 2,125 
short tons of glycerin during the year. 


SALT RECOMMENDED AS FERTILIZER IN U. K. 


Salt (from 3 to 5 hundredweight per 
acre), has been recommended in the 
United Kingdom as a fertilizer for sugar 
beets and mangels, says a British chem- 
ical publication. 

A number of tests resulted in increas- 
ing the yield on an average of 1 ton per 
acre, it is said. 


Coal and Peat 


Coat INDUSTRY, Nova Scotia, CANADA 


Looking to the future of the coal in- 
dustry in Nova Scotia, Canada, the pro- 
vincial government is seeking post-war 
markets in Quebec and Ontario, inas- 
much as most of the 9,000,000 tons of 
bituminous coal that before the war were 
imported annually into Canada was con- 
sumed in these two Provinces. 

With shafts extending far under the 
sea bottom, coal mining is expensive in 
Nova Scotia; transportation costs also 
are high, except when shipping is avail- 
abie during the open season on the St. 
Lawrence. These factors affect the price 
of coal to the central Canadian con- 
sumer, necessitating some form of arti- 
ficial aid, according to the provincial 
Minister of Mines. 

Nova Scotia’s coal output in 1943, re- 
ported at 6,044,000 tons, was the lowest 
in a decade and 1,167,000 tons below the 











Livestock Slaughter in Rio 
Grande do Sul 


In a recent report, the Meat In- 
stitute of the State of Rio Grande 
do Sul, Brazil, revealed that kill- 
ings of cattle for refrigeration and 
canning now outnumber killings 
destined to sun-dried, salted beef 
production. 

Based on slaughter figures for 
1938 through 1942, the significance 
of the report lies in the fact that 
Brazil, a large consumer of salted 
beef, is now reversing a trend of 
many years, and stepping up re- 
frigerated and canned meat pro- 
duction. 

Doubtless, much of the increase 
will be consumed by a great, war- 
inspired foreign demand. 
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1942 figure. Output during the first 
quarter of 1944 was reported down, and 
a further decrease is indicated, unless 
more skilled coal miners return to work 
at the coal face. Output per man per 
shift in 1943 was 1.81 tons. 

The coal deposit in Nova Scotia is the 
only one on the entire Atlantic seaboard 
of North and South America, and, with 
the exception of a small field in New 
Brunswick, it is the only deposit between 
Nova Scotia and Alberta, a distance of 
more than 2,000 miles. 


PEeaT RATION, EIRE 


Outside the peat area in Eire, the 
ration for April and May was 1 ton of 
peat for each household, according to 
an announcement of the Department of 
Supplies. 


Construction 


ACTIVITY, BARRANQUILLA, COLOMBIA 


Construction activity continued at a 
rapid pace during April in Barranquilla, 
Colombia. This was due principally to 
heavy investments by capitalists in 
building projects. 

Arrangements are being made by an 
Italian firm for the construction of a 
six-story apartment house in Barran- 
quilla. A new Civic Center to cost 3,- 
000,000 pesos is also being planned for 
that city. Several factories are to be 
built throughout Colombia, the most im- 
portant of which will be located in Bar- 
ranquilla. 


EGYPTIAN CONSTRUCTION NEGLIGIBLE 


Building construction remained at a 
low leve] in Egypt during the first quar- 
ter of 1944 because of the scarcity of 
critical building materials, particularly 
steel and lumber. 


HovusInc CONDITIONS, RURAL CANADA 


The Province of Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada, recently made surveys to facilitate 
future improvements in dwelling condi- 
tions within its rural districts. Farm 
houses of the Prairie Provinces, in gen- 
eral, are said to be far below the Cana- 
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dian average in almost every feature, 
according to a compilation made from 
1941 census Statistics. 

The following table shows a Statistical 
picture of housing conditions on farms 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Al- 
berta, together with the average for the 
whole of Canada: 





Sas- Al- Do- 
Item — katch- ber-  min- 
~ ewan ta ion 
Houses in need of external 
repairs percent 44.1 47.7 | 44.9 39.6 
Average rooms per dwelling 
number 4.6 4.2 4.1 5.7 
Average persons per dwell- 
ing number 4 4 4.7 
Electric lights. __.. percent . 


Baths_. do 
Flush toilets do 


~On~r 


wrwoon~l 





ACTIVITY IN MEXICO 


Construction activity throughout Mex- 
ico increased slightly in March, princi- 
pally in the field of private construction. 

Work on a municipal hospital has 
been started at Coatzacoalcoas. A fish 
cannery is also under construction there. 
Businessmen in Chihuahua are consid- 
ering plans for the erection of a 5,000,000- 
peso refrigerating plant. Two hospitals 
are being constructed in the State of 
Tamaulipas. 

The digging of the main canal as well 
as hundreds of miles of lateral canals 
and drainage ditches for the Azucar dam 
irrigation project is scheduled to start 
at an early date. 


ScHoot To BE ERECTED AT SONA, PANAMA 


A model school building is to be con- 
structed at Sona, Panama, which will 
consist of 20 classrooms, each to have a 
seating capacity of 30. All modern fa- 
cilities, such as a combination gymna- 
sium and theater, a domestic-arts labo- 
ratory, a workshop, a library, a play- 
ground, and a plot of land to be used by 
gardening students, will be featured in 
this project. 

This new building is to replace 17 
schoolrooms, 13 of which are now scat- 
tered throughout the municipality in 
privately owned buildings. 


IRRIGATION PROJECT, U. S. S. R. 


Collective farmers of the Dzhambul 
Oblast, in the Soviet Union, are building 
a new river bed into which water will be 
diverted from the Talas River. An area 
of aprpoximately 180,383 acres will derive 
irrigation benefits from this project. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


Post-War RURAL ELECTRIFICATION, CANADA 


As part of a post-war program for ex- 
tension of rural electrification, a pre- 
liminary survey will be taken of 32 mu- 
nicipalities and 45 towns in the Province 
of Manitoba, Canada. Each farmer will 
be requested by the Manitoba Power 
Commission to complete maps of his farm 
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and vicinity, indicating feasible locations 
for power lines and for a central pole 
from which his farm could be served, 
It is hoped that this survey will serve the 
double purpose of furnishing accurate 
information and acquainting farmers 
with the problems and plans of the Com- 
mission. 

Installations of an average farm elec- 
tric unit will cost approximately $673, 
although the monthly rate will probably 
not be above $3.60. After the central 
pole has been placed in the farmyard, 
individual owners must be responsible for 
further wiring. 

POWER CONSUMPTION, LIMA, PERU 


Greater demands for light and power 
have arisen in Lima, Peru, as a result of 
the expansion occurring in industrial 
and suburban areas. Since the power 
company was able to adequately handle 
the increased requirements, no restric- 
tions were placed on the use of electricity, 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Foop PRODUCTION, SCOTLAND, U. K. 


Prior to 1939, farmers in Scotland pro- 
duced between 30 and 35 percent of the 
country’s food requirements, according to 
the foreign press. They are now provid- 
ing about 70 percent of the essential 
cereals and feedstuffs. Wheat and bar- 
ley acreages have been increased 118 
percent, oats 30 percent, potatoes 172 
percent, and sugar beets 84 percent. 


Coffee and Cocoa 


BRAZILIAN COFFEE EXPORTS 


The latest bulletin of the Federal 
Council of Foreign Trade states that the 
export value of Brazilian coffee amount- 
ed to 25.4 percent of all exports from 
Brazil during the first 11 months of 
1943. It was more than double the value 
of the second product, cotton textiles. 

Exports of coffee during February and 
March were good. February exports 
from all Brazil amounted to 901,969 bags 
of 60 kilograms each. 

Data on exports of coffee from all 
Brazilian ports during March 1944 are 
not as yet available. Exports from the 
ports of Santos and Victoria in March 
totaled 853,644 bags, as compared with 
328,530 bags from these ports in March 
1943. 

Stocks of coffee at the ports of Santos 
and Victoria on March 31, 1944, totaled 
3,880,469 bags, as against 1,575,793 bags 
at the same two ports on the corre- 
sponding date in 1943. 


COLOMBIAN COFFEE MARKET 


The most important event affecting 
the Colombian coffee market during 
April 1944 was the increase in the 1943-44 
quota to 4,152,393 sacks of 60 kilograms 
each. This represented an increase of 
687,393 sacks from the basic quota of 
3,465,000 sacks. 

Stocks on hand in the three exporting 
ports of Barranquilla, Cartagena, and 
Buenaventura declined to 676,986 sacks 
on April 15, 1944, as compared with 
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800,233 sacks reported on March 31, 1944. 
The decline was the greatest at Buena- 
ventura, where stocks on hand dropped 
from 138,869 sacks to 68,447 sacks. 


Cocoa CroP, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Harvesting of the summer cocoa crop 
in the Dominican Republic started in 
April and will continue until July. Be- 
cause of the drought, producers and ex- 
porters do not anticipate a crop of more 
than 150,000 bags of 70 kilograms each (1 
kilogram=2.2046 pounds) as compared 
with a summer crop of 260,000 bags in 
1943. The quality of the cocoa produced 
so far has been fair to good, and the crop 
has not suffered unduly from disease. 

For the past 2 years exporters have 
received good prices for Dominican cocoa, 
and the volume of production has been 
satisfactory. Shipments have recently 
been made at a satisfactory rate. Prices 
as high as $6 per 50 kilograms have been 
reported. 

Stocks of cocoa on hand in the Domini- 
can Republic total approximately 42,000 
bags, including about 11,000 bags which 
have been sold to Mexico-and 28,000 bags 
available for export to the United States. 


Dairy Products 
CUBAN MILK PRODUCTION 


A severe drought in Cuba during April 
reduced milk production below the sea- 
sonally low level expected. Small milk 
production affects condensories most se- 
verely, butter and cheese manufacturers 
somewhat less, and fresh-milk distribu- 
tors least of all. No relief for processors 
was expected until the seasonal summer 
rains which normally begin in late May. 

Demand for butter and cheese is large 
because of growing purchasing power. 
Shifts in demand and consumption which 
result from this purchasing power com- 
plicate the balance of supply between the 
various dairy products. 

Production of condensed milk in March 
and April was at the rate of between 
25,000 and 30,000 case monthly. Reserve 
stocks on April 1 were down to 9,000 
cases. By mid-April this reserve was ex- 
hausted, and consumption was limited to 
current production. The normal con- 
sumption rate of 72,000 cases is more 
than twice the present rate of production. 

United States shipments of 10,000 cases 
of evaporated milk began to arrive on 
April 18 and brought temporary relief. 
Including these 10,000 cases, April con- 
sumption of canned milk will total ap- 
proximately 50,000 cases. Production in 
May probably will be about 40,000 cases. 

Manufacture of dried powdered milk 
during April was small, being confined 
to the output of one roller-process ma- 
chine which utilizes skim milk from but- 
ter manufacture. Output during April 
is estimated at 15,000 pounds, compared 
with an estimated demand of 300,000 
pounds. 

Cheese supplies have been maintained 
more adequately during the _ present 
drought than other dairy products. The 
reason has been large reserve stocks and 
favorable prices resulting from the fact 
that cheese is virtually exempt from 
maximum price regulation. By late 
April, however, the shortage of milk was 
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being reflected also in reduced cheese 
manufacture, prices were rising rapidly, 
and some real scarcity appeared. On 
April 10 to Cuban Government placed 
an embargo on cheese exports to aid the 
retention of present stocks-and also to 
prevent further diversion of milk to 
cheese production. 

Production and supplies of milk in 
Cuba for all dairy products will be less 
than the demand until June, at the 
earliest. During July and August pro- 
duction and consumption are expected 
to be in balance, and during September 
and October, production will likely ex- 
ceed consumption. The fall surplus will 
be needed to provide reserves against the 
seasonal deficit in the 1945 dry season. 
No export surpluses are likely to occur 
this year. 


Fish and Products 


PRODUCTION OF NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES 


There was an active and profitable 
market for the production of the New- 
foundland fisheries during 1943; the en- 
tire production of salted codfish was dis- 
posed of through the Combined Food 
Board. 

The total value of the production of 
the Newfoundland fisheries in 1943, in 
terms of value of exports, amounted to 
$17,913,544 (salt codfish $12,640,974. and 
all other $5,272,570) , Canadian currency. 

There was increasing interest in the 
frozen-fish and filletting industry in 1943, 
and, although no statistics are available, 
the number of persons engaged in this 
industry, both afloat and ashore, in- 
creased appreciably over the number so 
engaged in 1942. The production did not 
increase appreciably, however, because 
of unfavorable fishing conditions. Ap- 
proximately 12,657,000 pounds were pro- 
duced and exported in 1943 as against 
11,378,000 pounds in 1942. 

During 1943, 14 freezing plants were in 
operation, and more advanced methods 
of freezing were placed in effect, the 
improved methods of handling being re- 
flected in the better quality of fish pro- 
duced. A great development of this in- 
dustry is expected, and plans are being 
made to make this the chief productive 
industry of the island. 


Grain and Products 
ARGENTINE CORN CROP 


The first official estimate of the Argen- 
tine corn crop for 1944 is placed at 358,- 
267,000 bushels, as compared with 176,- 
503,154 bushels in 1943 and the 5-year 
average of 287,040,253 bushels, according 
to the foreign press. 


ECUADORAN RICE SITUATION 


There were no important developments 
in the Ecuadoran rice situation during 
March. It is estimated that at the end 
of March there still remained available 
for export some 100,000 quintals (of 101.4 
pounds each) of the 350,000 quintals al- 
lotted for exportation under Executive 
decree of February 3, 1944. 

Lack of adequate shipping space in- 
terfered to some extent with the expor- 
tation of rice. It is believed that when 
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the present quota of 350,000 quintals is 
exhausted the Government will author- 
ize an additional quota inasmuch as 
there still remains a large surplus of rice 
in the country. During March it is said 
that some 93,500 quintals of rice were 
exported, mostly to Cuba. 

The price of hulled rice on the local 
market declined during March, hulled 
rice ready for exportation being quoted 
as 63 sucres per quintal. 


EGYPTIAN GRAIN CROPS 


The 1943 Egyptian corn, millet, and 
rice crops all show a decrease as com- 
pared with the preceding year. This 
reportedly is due to somewhat smaller 
cultivated area and reductions in the 
yield per acre. According to final official 
figures the corn crop totaled 1,377,040 
metric tons, 5.1 percent less than in 1942; 
millet at 773,500 tons was down 19.7 per- 
cent; and rice at 685,125 tons decreased 
by 27.1 percent. 


Meats and Products 
CANADIAN PorRK SITUATION 


Hogs on farms in Canada on December 
1, 1943, numbered 9,473,000, the highest 
level ever reached in Canada. The in- 
crease of 1,700,000, or 22 percent, over 
December 1, 1942, was distributed among 
all the provinces except Ontario, where 
a decline of 10.4 percent was reported. 
The most notable increase occurred in 
the Prairie Provinces. For the first time, 
Saskatchewan, as well as Alberta, ex- 
ceeded Ontario in total hog numbers. 
Prior to the wartime expansion in hog 
production, Ontario normally had about 
as many hogs as the three Prairie Prov- 
inces combined. 

The Government policy of premium 
payments for quality hogs since January 
has had the effect of diverting large 
numbers of hogs from uninspected to in- 
spected plants. In the fall of 1943 in- 
spected slaughterings rose above the 
weekly mark of 180,000 for the first time 
on record. Since the first of the year 
the average number of hogs slaughtered 
in inspected plants has enabled the Meat 
Board to make excellent progress in fill- 
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ing its export commitments to Great 
Britain. Nearly 60 percent of the mini- 
mum purchases required under the 1944 
agreement were completed in the first 
quarter of the year. It will also provide 
an effective means of limiting the quan- 
tity of pork available for domestic con- 
sumption if the supply situation later 
requires such a limitation. 

Consumer rationing and other formal 
restriction orders on domestic consump- 
tion of meat have been removed. 

Inspected slaughtering of hogs in Can- 
ada during the 4 months subsequent to 
December 1, 1943, totaled 3,774,667, as 
compared with 2,265,922 in the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. 

The Dominion goal for inspected 
slaughter for the calendar year 1944 was 
set at 7,000,000 hogs. The Department 
of Agriculture now estimates unofficially 
that the total for the year will approach 
12,000,000 hogs, an increase of about 65 
percent over 1943. 

Total pork stocks on January 1, 1944, 
were 85,200,000 pounds, and by April 1 
had risen to the exceedingly high level 
of 104,200,000 pounds, according to a 
preliminary estimate. This abnormal 
situation resulted from the failure of ex- 
port clearances and domestic consump- 
tion to keep pace with the heavy winter 
slaughtering operations. Stocks of fresh 
pork have remained at between 10,000,- 
000 and 11,000,000 pounds compared with 
normal holdings of between 5,000,000 
and 6,000,000 pounds for this season of 
the year. Most of the excess of stocks 
has been in pork cured andincure. This 
category has remained at 40,000,000 
pounds or more, compared with between 
25,000,000 and 26,000,000 pounds a year 
ago and approximately 30,000,000 in 1942. 

Approximately 46,000,000 pounds of 
pork were in freezers on March 1, 1944. 
Frozen pork and large stocks of frozen 
beef, veal, lamb, and poultry, have kept 
freezer space filled to capacity for sev- 
eral months. 

The fixed price for bacon under the 
United Kingdom agreement serves to 
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maintain complete stability in hog prices. 
Total returns to hog producers were in- 
creased substantially by the system of 
premium payments for quality carcasses 
begun in January. A revised schedule of 
hog grades and grading standards was 
introduced on April 10 and minor re- 
adjustments were made in the price 
relationshids between various grades. 


Sugars and Products 
CuBAN HONEY PRODUCTION 


The past year was very profitable to 
Cuban producers of honey because of the 
demand for that product in the United 
States. Exports were greater in volume 
than during pre-war years and the value 
almost doubled. Declared value of i943 
shipments of honey and beeswax was 
about $1,500,000, no small amount in 
Cuba’s foreign trade. 

Prospects for 1944 are that both volume 
and value of honey exports may exceed 
those of 1943. 

A typical Cuban apiary consists of 
about 100 hives built and handled in a 
manner similar to commercial bee cul- 
ture in the United States. A few iarge 
operators have upward of 2,000 hives. 
The total number of hives in Cuba in 
production during the 1943-44 season is 
estimated roughly at 250,000. 

Annual production of honey and bees- 
wax has varied widely in recent years. 
As relatively little honey is used in Cuba, 
exports are a reliable index of produc- 
tion. Shipments declined sharply at the 
outbreak of the war, but rose from 
3,300,000 pounds in 1941 to 15,300,000 in 
1943. Variation is caused largely by 
prices, weather conditions, and by prac- 
tices in caring for the colonies. 

From 50 to 60 pounds of honey are ob- 
tained each season from the typical com- 
mercial hive. 

The trade is dominated by five large 
export dealers and three or four small 
dealers. Habana is the principal trading 
center for receiving and cleaning honey. 

Shipments of honey during 1943 totaled 
15,297,822 pounds, practically all to the 
United States. This was slightly more 
than the immediate pre-war volume of 
14,000,000 pounds reached in 1937 and 
1938 when Germany and the Netherlands 
were the principal buyers. The United 
States outlet for Cuban honey first be- 
came active in 1941 and since then has 
expanded rapidly until now the Cuban 
producers have the most profitable mar- 
ket. they have ever experienced. The 
value of honey exports in 1943 was $1,- 
222,903, almost twice the pre-war aver- 
age. 

In constrast, exports of beeswax in 1943 
dropped to 560,000 pounds, less than in 
any year since 1939. This is explained 
by the fact that when sale of honey is 
more profitable than beeswax, the pro- 
ducers return the combs to the hives 
after extraction of honey. When price 
conditions are reversed, as in 1941, the 
combs are sold as beeswax at the expense 
of honey production. Also a temporary 
shortage of paraffin in Cuba early in 1943 
caused some diversion of beeswax from 
export to domestic use. 

It is expected that exports of honey 
from the 1943-44 crop will continue in 
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large volume until June. Thereafter 
exports will be negligible until the 1944— 
45 season opens in November. It is quite 
likely that 1944 exports of processed 
honey will exceed those of the preceding 
year. Beeswax exports will be relatively 
low so long as prices remain favorable to 
honey. 


Vegetables and Products 
PERUVIAN BEAN CROP 


Production of all varieties of beans in 
Peru in 1943 is unofficially estimated at 
20,000 metric tons, plus 5,000 tons of 
green peas. Toward the end of March, 
beans of four varieties (panamito, can- 
ario, bayo, and caballero) in Government 
warehouses in Peru totaled approxi- 
mately 80,000 bags of 100 kilograms each 
(1 kilogram 2.2046 pounds). In addi- 
tion, large quantities reportedly have 
been sold to wholesalers and consumers 
without Government intervention and 
are being held by growers for their own 
consumption or for speculation. 

Total output of beans of the above- 
mentioned varieties may have amounted 
to 12,000 tons in 1943. This production 
is far below the anticipations of a year 
ago, when an export surplus of about 
30,000 tons was hoped for. 

Insect pests, labor shortages, and vag- 
aries of water supply are evidently re- 
sponsible for apparent low yields per 
hectare and total production, consider- 
ing the substantial area planted to beans 
and the small size of the crop. 


PRODUCTION, SYRIA AND LEBANON 


The production of vegetables in Syria 
and the Lebanon in 1943 varied little 
from that of the preceding year, with the 
exception of the onion crop, which was 
about 12 percent higher, and the potato 
crop, which was approximately 57 per- 
cent below the 1942 season. 

Production of vegetables in Syria and 
the Lebanon in 1942 and 1943 is shown 
in the following table: 





Iten 1942 1945 


Vfetric tones \Vfetric tons 
Pomatoes G1, 150 89, 000 
Cauliflower S. OO 8, 700 
Cabbage 10. 400 9, 0 
Onion 4), 700 45, 000 
Potatoc 71,000 30, 000 





Estimated 


The decrease in potato production re- 
ported was due to a poor yield caused 
by plant disease. 


Furs 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


In March, furs (principally raw), val- 
ued at $3,120,000, were exported from 
Canada, as compared with shipments val- 
ued at $2,176,000 in March of 1943. 


(Gums and Waxes 


BEESWAX PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Production of beeswax in the States 
of Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Catarina, 
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and Parana, Brazil, is estimated (on in- 
complete data) at approximately 800 
metric tons annually, of which approxi- 
mately 500 tons originate in Rio Grande 
do Sul. Consumption of beeswax in Rio 
Grande do Sul is very small, estimated 
by some observers at 50 tons annually. 
Formerly it was used in the State as a 
paraffin substitute and as a lining in wine 
parrels. The f. 0. b. price at Rio Grande 
in April 1944 was 16.20 cruzeiros per kilo- 
gram and in Santa Catarina 16.38 
cruzeiros. 


SANDARAC EXPORTS FROM FRENCH Morocco 


Gum sandarac is the best known 
French Moroccan resin. It is obtained 
from the thuya tree which is found in 
abundance near Mogador, where there is 
an exploitable area of 80,000 hectares (1 
hectare=2.47 acres). 

Sandarac is used in the manufacture 
of varnish and for glazing paper. The 
United Kingdom and the United States 
have been the principal markets, with 
smaller shipments going to several other 
countries. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Costa RicAN LEATHER CONSUMPTION 


Increased prices of footwear and gen- 
eral leather goods in Costa Rica have 
seriously checked the previous growing 
demand for both imported and domestic 
leathers. 

Fifty-five percent of all leather pro- 
duced in Costa Rica is used in the manu- 
facture of shoes, the remainder for man- 
ufacturing saddles, harness, handbags, 
and miscellaneous articles. Nearly 99 
percent of all shoes and boots produced 
there have domestic-made soles, which 
are, for the most part, made of lower- 
quality leather. 


BooT AND SHOE INDUSTRY, EIRE 


Activity in the boot and shoe industry 
of Eire slowed down perceptibly in 1943 
as a result of the gradual depletion of 
the accumulated stocks of past years and 
the inability to obtain sufficient supplies 
of rubber, crepe, and upper and bottom 
leathers. 

Reports indicate the average supply 
of uppers leather in 1943 was less than 
three quarters of the actual normal re- 
quirements, and although sufficient sup- 
plies of bottom leather were available 
during the first part of the year, these 
too had fallen off to less than three quar- 
ters of normal by the end of 1943. 

Hardest hit by shortages of footwear 
have been the agricultural classes. At 
one time the Minister of Supplies indi- 
cated that Government control of pro- 
duction might become unavoidable, but 
the Federation of Boot Manufacturers 
have now guaranteed to the Minister of 
Supplies that production would be so re. 
arranged as to make possible the maxi- 
mum output of footwear for the farming 
and working classes. 

Wooden-soled shoes, introduced as an 
emergency measure to counteract to some 
degree the war-born shortages of all- 
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leather footwear, although still being 
produced, are popular with neither the 
manufacturers nor the general public. 
Manufacturers claim they have experi- 
enced technical difficulties in their man- 
ufacture and that available wooden soles 
are not entirely suitable. 


NEW HONDURAN TANNERY 


A new Honduran tannery began op- 
eration in March 1944. It has an esti- 
mated monthly capacity of 10,000 pounds 
of sole leather. Equipment for the man- 
ufacture of other types of leather has 
not yet arrived. 


SHOE INDUsTRY, U. K. 


The Boot Manufacturers’ Federation 
of Great Britain has submitted proposals 
to the Board of Trade urging deconcen- 
tration of the shoe industry. Further 
proposals advocate the early release of 
shoe-machinery companies from Gov- 
ernment contract work, so that factories, 
long subjected to the severe strain of 
war production, can be renovated. 


Lumber and 
Products 


LOGGING AND Exports, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


Lumber shipments from British Co- 
lumbia, Canada, to Australia fell below 
the 1942 levels during only 1 month in 
1943, while the total shipped to Aus- 
tralian markets during the year was 
more than three times the 1942 volume, 
says a Canadian lumber magazine. 

Indications point to a still larger move- 
ment of lumber to Australia in 1944 if 
shipping facilities and production of 
coast sawmills permit. Demand for 
British Columbia fir and hemlock is said 
to be even greater than last year. 

Logs scaled in British Columbia in 
March amounted to 235,465,951 board 
feet, an increase of more than 70,000,000 
feet over March 1943. The scale for the 
first quarter of 1944 totaled 530,908,478 
feet, which was also larger than the 1943 
figure. 

The cut of poles, piling, cordwood, and 
railroad ties increased substantially in 
March 1944 over March 1943. 


AFFORESTATION PROJECT, NINGHSIA, CHINA 


The Ninghsia provincial government’s 
afforestation project calls for the plant- 
ing in 1944 of 30,000 trees along highways 
and 50,000 along the T’anglai Canal, ac- 
cording to Chinese press reports. 

Additional trees are expected to be 
planted as a result of a citizens’ tree- 
planting campaign which has the slogan: 
“One man, one tree.” 


FOREST RESOURCES OF MOZAMBIQUE 


Mozambique possesses large forest re- 
sources which represent a potential in- 
dustrial asset, according to the foreign 
press. 

The colony has a wide variety of tim- 
bers, ranging from the softest woods, 
suitable for boxes and crates, to the 
hardest types; the latter predominate. 
Many of the woods are known only by 
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Vesuvius: Fertilizer 
Producer? 


A report from Naples proposes 
a use for the potash-dust from the 
recent eruption of Vesuvius. It is 
suggested that, if shipping space 
is available, large quantities of the 
material might be sent to the 
United Kingdom for fertilizer. 

About 50,000 acres of farm land 
near Vesuvius will not be usable 
this year, and only partial use can 
be made of 200,000 additional 
acres, it is said. 
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regional names, which vary in different 
localities. 

Mahogany, ebony, and mussoca or 
chanfuta are the most important timbers. 
Mussoca is used.principally in the manu- 
facture of furniture and vehicle bodies. 
M’Zimbiti, a yellowish-white hardwood, 
is particularly suitable for railway ties, 
since it is imperivous to white ants; it 
has also been used successfully for piling: 
Other species include bloodwood, African 
sandalwood, moanjwa, and panga-panga. 
Large forests of Monhe or Gone are lo- 
cated along the Beira and Mashonaland 
(Southern Rhodesia) Railway and the 
Trans-Zambesi Railway. 

Some sawn timber has recently been 
exported, principally to Rhodesia. The 
milling of domestic hardwoods is ex- 
pected to become increasingly important 
in the Province of Manica and Sofala. 
Furniture manufacture from local woods 
is an established industry. 


AFFORESTATION IN EIRE 


More than 156,000 acres of land have 
been acquired in Eire for afforestation, 
according to the Forestry Division. 

The land is divided into a number of 
small holdings, making large-scale 
planting difficult. However, trees now 
cover 112,000 acres, it is stated. 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S LUMBER INDUSTRY 
Newfoundland’s lumber industry con- 


‘ tinued at capacity production in 1943, 


with an output of 42,000,000 board feet 
from 892 mills. Demand was heavy, 
partly because of a sharp increase in 
building operations. 

Before the war, Newfoundland ex- 
ported substantial quantities of pitprops, 
but because of lack of shipping this trade 
has been suspended. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


DRILLS AND REAMERS MANUFACTURED IN 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


The manufacture of drills and reamers 
has been developed by an engineering 
firm in Western Australia, and 44 men 
are employed full time by this company. 


MACHINE-TOOL INDUSTRY, INDIA 


Plans have been made for the exten- 
sion of the machine-tool industry in In- 
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dia. The foreign press reports that de- 
velopment in this field is not expected 
to be rapid, but there is some likelihood 
that existing and proposed firms will 
continue operations in the post-war era. 
Machine tools produced in India, so 
far, have been elementary in design and 
construction. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


FRENCH MOROCCAN PLANTS AND HERBS 


French Morocco has more than 300 dif- 
ferent kinds of medicinal plants and 
herbs which could be exported but which 
have not yet been exploited for trade 
purposes. Among the better known ones 
are the Moroccan giobularia used as a 
purgative, the wild marrubium utilized 
as a febrifuge, a mint used as tea and 
from which an essential oil similar to 
menthol is obtained, and the pale thyme 
used as seasoning. 


New ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


New Zealand’s imports of drugs and 
druggists’ wares during the calendar year 
1943 show a considerable increase over 
1941 and 1942. The following table shows 
total quantities or values, or both: 





Quan- 


tity Value 


Antiseptics (camphor, iodoform, 
menthol, and similar items) ......-| £NZ66, 805 

Bacteriological products (sera and 
ERE IT 34, 501 

Bismuth and salts thereof.._..____|._____- 14, 180 

Drugs, chemicals, and similar 
items, for use as culture media; | 
stains for micro$copic work; in- | 
dicators for chemical analyses-__| is 5, 642 

Drugs (crude, not powdered). , 23, 953 

Preparations made from animal | | 
glands, animal tissues, and simi- | 
lar products. ee 47, 340 

Hydrogen peroxide_- hae 1, 576 

Insulin and insulin substitutes __- 18, 494 

Iodine _- : a 2, 242 

Magnesium sulfate (or epsom 

-hundredweight 

Medicinal preparations, not else- 
where included_- 

Medicinal preparations (drugs, 
druggists’ sundries, and similar 
items, not elsewhere included) 

Medicinal preparations contain- 
ing over 50 percent proof spirit | 
(excluding medicated wines) | 

' 
j 


pounds__| 32,875 | 
Saccharin in tablet form_- Saas 188 
Saccharin, not elsewhere included | 
ounces __|103, 298 | 3, 418 
Biborate (borax) hundsedweight 10, 171 | 11, 568 
Bicarbonate.-....._- 30, 547 23, 070 
Strychnine, and salts = aay aang 13, 275 
Vitamins, vitamin concentrates 
aR SE 43, SO1 
Drugs: and chemicals (miscellane- 
ee 








U. K. To SUPPLY VITAMINS TO COLONIAL 
EMPIRE 


The United Kingdom is making plans 
to supply considerable quantities of vita- 
mins to the Colonial Empire this year, 
the British press states. The project is 
part of a general plan aimed at improv- 
ing the health of the Colonial peoples. 

Each territory has been asked to state 
its stocks and its requirements. The vita- 
mins supplied will be in tabloid or pow- 
dered form for pharmaceutical use. Cod- 
liver oil and shark-liver oil will also be 
delivered. 
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Nonferrous 


Metals 


ALUMINUM PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA 


Production of aluminum is expected to 
begin shortly at Wangaratta in Victoria, 
Australia, states the foreign press. Baux- 
ite is to be supplied from the Gippsland 
district of Victoria; employment will be 
provided for 500 workers. 

Output now will go into aircraft and 
munitions, but later the aluminum out- 
put is expected to be sufficient to supply 
all of the aluminum required for the 
manufacture of household utensils and 


‘other civilian needs. 


SCHEELITE DEPOSIT REPORTED IN BRITISH 
GUIANA 


A small occurrence of scheelite at a 
gold mine in the interior of British Gui- 
ana is reported by the Director of the 
Geological Survey. The gold field covers 
an area 6 miles long and 2 miles wide. 


PERUVIAN MINING ACTIVITY 


A report of mining activity in Peru in 
March 1944 shows excessive lead stocks 
at Oroya; purchases from customs mines 
by the Cerro de Pasco Copper Corpora- 
tion have been curtailed to provide space 
for the Volcan lead concentrates. 

Properties of the Marquese group are 
being placed in operation in an attempt 
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Central America To Assume 
Larger Role in Drug 
Trade 


Central American republics are 
in position to look to greater par- 
ticipation in hemisphere drug 
trade as result of intensified cul- 
tivation of medicinal plants for 
United Nation’s needs, says a 
statement by the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. 

Ipecacuanha roots, source of 
ipecac, have become one of the 
leading export items of Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica. El Salvador is 
virtually the only source of bal- 
sam. Costa Rica and Honduras 
are supplying sarsaparilla. Gua- 
temala and Costa Rica are con- 
centrating on development of a 
quinine plantation industry. Gua- 
temala also is planing cultiva- 
tion of digitalis and belladonna. 

Powerful stimulus to this devel- 
ment is the big medicinal require- 
ments of the fighting forces. Qui- 
nine, formerly obtained from the 
Far East, is a prime necessity on 
tropical battle fronts to combat 
malaria. Balsam is another indis- 
pensable battle-front drug for 
treatment of wounds. Ipecac, a 
purgative, is the source of eme- 
tine, an alkaloid for treatment of 
amoebic forms of dysentery. 
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to further expand Peru’s mica produc- 
tion. 

Construction of a plant for the produc- 
tion of vanadium precipitates at the 
Minas Ragras property was reported as 
44 percent completed in early April. 

With production of copper beginning 
at the Santa Elena property in March 
1944, daily treatment of 100 tons is re- 
ported. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


BRITISH GUIANA DIAMOND-CUTTING PLANT 
EXPANDING 


British Guiana’s only diamond cutting 
and polishing plant is expanding. Sey- 
eral expert diamond cutters and polish- 
ers were engaged by the manager of the 
plant on his recent visit to Curacao, 
Cuba, and Jamaica. 


PRODUCTION IN EGYPT 


Limestone production in Egypt de- 
creased considerably in 1943 when out- 
put totaled 1,001,929 cubic meters, com- 
pared with 1,536,977 cubic meters in 1942, 
Other minerals produced in 1943, with 
figures for 1942 in parentheses, included 
322,859 metric tons (420,980) of cement; 
315,566 metric tons (328,440) of phos- 
phate rock; 198,397 cubic meters (373,- 
440) of sand; 47,090 cubic meters (65,391) 
of sandstone; 125,437 cubic meters 
(98,466) of basalt; and 25,752 cubic me- 
ters (3,672) of granite. 


CEMENT PLANT BEING CONSTRUCTED IN 
MEXICO 


A new cement plant, the ‘“Cemento 
del Pacifico, S. A.,”’ which is under con- 
struction at Marmol, (approximately 15 
miles above Mazatlan), Sinaloa, Mexico, 
is expected to have a daily production 
of 150 tons. Most of the machinery for 
the plant has been delivered. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


ARGENTINE LINSEED SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of linseed from Argentina 
to Europe during the first quarter of 
1944 totaled 61,000 tons, or 37 percent 
less than in the corresponding period of 
the preceding year, the foreign press 
reports. Between December 1, 1943, and 
April 20, 1944, total exports were 747,686 
tons. 

As of April 20, there were on hand from 
the preceding year’s crop 1,000,723 tons, 
and it has been estimated that the cur- 
rent crop is 1,695,000 tons. Approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 tons will be available for 
export, but it is believed that part of the 
surplus will be allocated for the manu- 
facture of petroleum substitutes. 


EXPORTS FROM BRAZIL 


Exports of cottonseed oil from the 
State of Pernambuco, Brazil, in 1943 


totaled 1,162 metric tons as compared 
with 1,783 tons in 1942. 

Castor beans exported from the area 
totaled 27,419 tons as compared with 
In 1939, 


19,424 in the preceding year. 
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the last normal year, exports were 27,608 
tons. 

Castor beans from the State of Paraiba, 
Brazil, constituted 10 percent of the total 
value of exports from that area in 1942. 
While complete information is not yet 
available concerning 1943 exports, the 
volume by weight is greater than in 
1942. 


CANADIAN FLAXSEED CROP 


While no official estimate has been 
made on acreage planted to flaxseed in 
the Prairie Provinces, Canada, for the 
current year, observers believe that it is 
almost certain to be lower than in 1943. 
The goal was originally announced at 36 
percent below last year’s 2,918,000 acres, 
not because this was considered large 
enough but because it was thought to be 
all the farmers would be willing to plant. 
In an effort to correct the erroneous im- 
pression that lowered acreage was de- 
sirable, the objective of 2,800,000 acres 
was later announced; but authorities are 
not hopeful of attaining this goal. 

Flaxseed experts believe that a price 
per bushel two and one-half times that 
of wheat would be sufficient motivation 
to increase plantings. 


OILSEED CULTIVATION, FRANCE 


Cultivation of oilseeds in France has 
made considerable progress during the 
war, the foreign press reports. In 1941 
about 15,000 hectares were under oilseed 
cultivation, and by 1943 some 250,000 
hectares were said to have yielded about 
100,006 tons of vegetable oil. It has been 
estimated that if 500,000 hectares could 
be cultivated, the crop would be sufficient 
to meet the entire vegetable-oil require- 
ments of the country. 


RUMANIAN OILSEED PRODUCTION 


Soybean and pumpkin-seed oils are 
distributed in Rumania only in bottles 
and against ration coupons, according to 
an announcement of the Undersecretary 
of State for Supply as recorded by the 
Rumanian press early in April. Soy- 
beans for oil are grown almost entirely 
in Bessarabia, where last year some 23,000 
hectares were under cultivation and 
yields of less than 20 percent oil were 
obtained. This year the area under cul- 
tivation will probably be smaller. 

There are no figures available on pro- 
duction of pumpkin seed and oil, but be- 
fore the war between 6,000 and 9,000 tons 
of seeds were exported annually and be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 tons were consumed 
at home. Pumpkin seeds yield about 35 
percent of good-quality edible oil, and 
since the war, seeds have probably been 
crushed for oil instead of being eaten or 
exported. 

The supply of sunflower seed for oil is 
Still limited, although agriculturists have 
been encouraged to grow the crop. Sev- 
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Annual Report of “Philips 
Lampworks” 





The annual stockholders meet- 
ing of the N. V. Philips Gloeilamp- 
enfabrieken (Philips Incandescent 
Lampworks Ltd.), whose head- 
quarters have been established 
in Willemstad, on Curacao, since 
the occupation of Holland, on 
April 27 approved the report for 
the fiscal year ending April 30, 
1943. 

Most of the company’s assets 
outside enemy territory have been 
transferred to the Philips Trusts 
in Britain and the United States. 
A balance sheet or profit and iqss 
account could not be submitted 
at the meeting because data of the 
assets in occupied countries are 
not available. Assets and liabilities 
of the company on April 30 last 
year showed a net of 9,448,949 
guilders ($5,102,432). The report 
includes consolidated balance 
sheets and consolidated profit and 
loss accounts of the American and 
British Philips Trusts. 

The balance sheet for the U. S. 
A. Trust showed a net worth of 
$17,180,000, an increase of $1,240,- 
000, while the British Trust showed 
a balance of 4,225,247 pounds (ap- 
proximately $16,901,000), repre- 
senting an increase of 614,681 
pounds (approximately $2,460,- 
000). 
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eral new varieties are being cultivated 
which give a higher yield of oil than 
those formerly grown. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


Post-WarR REQUIREMENTS IN PALESTINE 


Imports of paper and paperboard into 
Palestine increased steadily from 3,743 
metric tons in 1930 to 13,669 metric tons 
in 1939, states a foreign trade publication. 
Requirements of paper and paper prod- 
ucts in the normal post-war period are 
expected to reach between 15,000 and 
18,000 tons annually. 

The European population of Palestine 
absorbs an average of between 50 and 60 
pounds per capita and non-Europeans 
are becoming increasingly aware of the 
value of paper for such things as pack- 
aging of the citrus-fruit crops. Book 
publishers are expected to expand opera- 
tions after the war, and this expansion, 
together with a demand for insulating 
boards, wallboards, and similar items in 
future housing will probably bring the 
total to more than the 15,000-ton to 
18,000-ton estimate. 


NEW CARDBOARD FACTORY, VENEZUELA 


A new cardboard factory is expected to 
begin operations at Petare, Venezuela, 
within the next few months. It is esti- 
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mated that the plant‘will have an even- 
tual capacity of 60 tons daily, but initial 
production is not expected to exceed 20 
tons. 

It was originally planned to utilize local 
vegetable fibers and scrap paper as raw 
materials, but because of technical pulp- 
ing difficulties and limited supplies of old 
paper, imported pulp will most likely be 
used. Production under the latter cir- 
cumstances would, of course, be depend- 
ent on shipments of pulp. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


IMPORTS, PERNAMBUCO, BRAZIL 


The State of Pernambuco, Brazil, im- 
ported 260,419 metric tons of petroleum 
products in 1943, compared with 213,990 
tons in 1942 and 156,061 tons in 1939. 


PRODUCTION, TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Production of petroleum in Trinidad, 
British West Indies, continues at capacity 
levels. Domestic consumption, which be- 
fore the war was at the rate of about 
5,000,000 barrels annually, has increased 
in proportion to the larger population 
and the higher wage scale prevailing. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canada’s exports of petroleum in 
March 1944 were valued at $301,000 com- 
pared with $478,000 in the corresponding 
month of the preceding year, according 
to figures published by the Department 
of Trade and Commerce of the Do- 
minion. 

PropucTIon, U. S. S. R. 


The Iskine oil field of the Emba oil 
region in Kazakhstan had fulfilled by 
the end of December 1943 its annual 
plan for the drilling of 1,500 meters, or 
two and one-half times as much as in 
the preceding year, according to recent 
press reports from the Soviet Union. 

A new oil well is reported to have been 
put into operation at the Changyr-Tash 
oil field in the Republic of Kirgizia. 
Production is expected to be one and 
one-half times that of the well already 
operating in the field. 

Construction of a coking plant in the 
Issyk-Kul Oblast has been undertaken. 
Tars will be produced from which petrol- 
eum products may be obtained. 

The Vannovskaya oil refinery in the 
Fergana Oblast had more than fulfilled 
its annual plan for refining by December 
24, 1943. 

The Kim oil field of Tadzhikistan had 
fulfilled its annual production quota be- 
fore the end of December 1943. Output 
during the fourth quarter of the year 
was four times greater than in the third 
quarter. 


PRODUCTION, VENEZUELA 


New wells are constantly being drilled 
in Venezeula with the reported objective 
of reaching by the end of the year daily 
production of 900,000 barrels of petro- 
leum, some 100,000 barrels more than the 
objective formerly announced. 

Construction of a pipe line in 1944 has 
been proposed which would connect the 
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eastern fields of Jusepin and Matata with 
the terminal port of Puerto de la Cruz. 
Work has already been started on the 
road. 

Applications for exploration conces- 
sions on about 3,000,000 hectares of land 
have recently been filed in response to 
the Government’s invitation for appli- 
cations on March 23. It is expected that 
the Ministry of Development will soon 
cal] for bids on already proven Govern- 
ment properties. 

Representatives of two American oil 
cempanies were reported in April to be 
in Venezuela exploring for sites for re- 
fineries to be constructed during the 
post-war period in accordance with pre- 
vious agreements; and it is said that a 
British concern has already arranged for 
the construction of a refinery to produce 
aviation gasoline. 


Shipbuilding 


Construction of tank ships in Sweden 
was recently restricted by the Govern- 
ment with a view to building smaller 
vessels of about 3,000 tons deadweight, 
this type of vessel having suffered ab- 
normal losses, a foreign press report 
states. The smaller vessel is needed for 
the Baltic and North Sea trades. 

Completion of a 2,130-ton merchant 
ship, the Forsvik, by the Lindholmen yard 
in Gothenburg is_ also reported. 
Equipped with a modified type of Polar 
2-stroke engine designed for a speed 
of 12 knots, the 245-foot ship has an 
open-shelter deck and four cargo holds. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


Iris roots, leafy herbs, wild marjoram, 
and rose leaves are exported from French 
Morocco for use in perfumes. In 1938, 
the last year for which figures are avail- 
able, 412 tons of these products, valued 
at 515,000 francs, were shipped. 

Narcissus and wild iris grow profusely 
in the cereal fields and could be gath- 
ered in large quantities. Not much em- 
phasis is placed on growing rose leaves 
for perfumes because dried rose buds 
bring a high price when exported to 
Moslem countries to be used in perfumed 
lotions and flavor for pastries. There is, 
however, one distillery for rose leaves 
beyond the High Atlas Mountains. 


Soap PRODUCTION, HONDURAS 


Soap production in Honduras has 
fallen slightly, the output of the largest 
factory having decreased from 1,539,608 
pounds in the fiscal year 1941-42 to 1,- 
072,450 pounds in 1942-43. Other fac- 
tories showed similar decreases. 


IMPORTS BY NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand imported eucalyptus oil 
to a total value of £NZ8,391 during the 
calendar year 1943, other essential oils 
to a total of £NZ86,208, and mixtures of 
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natural and synthetic essential oils and 
mixtures of synthetic esters and ethers 
for the manufacture of flavoring essences, 


to a total of £NZ67,123. All these rep- 
resented a considerable increase over 
values of imports during each of the 2 
preceding years. 

New Zealand imported toilet prepara- 
tions, perfumery, and related items, toa 
total value of only £NZ872 during the 
calendar year 1943. This represents less 
than 12 percent of the value of these 
preparations imported during each of 
the 2 preceding years. 


RUMANIAN Soap SITUATION 


Rumanian soaps have been strictly ra- 
tioned since April 5, 1944, the German- 
controlled Rumanian press states. The 
Undersecretariat for Provisioning has 
taken an inventory of all stocks in fac- 
tories, storerooms, and_ stores, both 
wholesale and _ retail. Municipalities, 
too, have been required to declare all 
soap on hand. Each person’s initial ra- 
tion was 250 grams of soap, but the pe- 
riod of time during which this quantity 
must last was not mentioned. 

Since 1939 prices have increased more 
than seven-fold. 


Special Products 


CLOTHESPIN PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA 


Production of clothespins in Australia 
will be increased to 100,000,000 annually, 
according to an announcement by the 
Minister of War Organization. 

A plant in Tasmania will be supplied 
additional labor and two factories in 
Melbourne will shift from the manufac- 
ture of less essential woodenware to the 
production of clothespins. Another con- 
cern also expects to increase its output. 

Australia formerly imported most of its 
supplies of clothespins, principally from 
Canada and the United States. Imports 
stopped soon after the start of the war, 
and the annual domestic production de- 
clined to about 43,000,000. Normal re- 
quirements are estimated at 200,000,000 
yearly, or 15 clothespins per person. 
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Textiles and 
Related Products 


MANUFACTURING DEVELOPMENTS, AUSTRALIA 


Early in 1943, a program was inaugu- 
rated in the State of Victoria, Australia, 
to transfer some manufacturing plants 
from highly industralized centers, where 
there are labor shortages, to areas within 
the State having few industries but an 
abundant labor supply. 

In January 1943. a clothing factory 
began operations at Ararat, employing 
150 workers in that district, according 
to a foreign publication. A cordage firm 
established a branch plant at Warragul 
in April, giving employment to more than 
60 workers. An industry manufacturing 
military shirts was transferred to Frank- 
ston, another, producing children’s 
clothing, began operation in Mornington, 
and a corset factory was located at Saint 
Arnaud. 


Cotton and Products 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


Argentina exported 1,660 metric tons 
of cotton in March, 1,331 tons to Cuba, 
and 329 to Chile. This makes a total of 
2,342 tons for the first quarter of this 
year, 1,331 tons having been shipped to 
Cuba, 776 to Chile, 205 to Uruguay, and 
30 to Colombia. In the corresponding 
period of 1943, exports totaled 1,451 tons, 
all destined to Venezuela. 

Lint-cotton production for the 1943-44 
crop covering 405,000 hectares is expected 
to total 83,000 metric tons, according to 
first estimate of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. A record crop of 107,890 tons 
was produced last year. 


COTTON PRODUCTION, HONDURAS 


Interest is being revived in cotton cul- 
tivation in Honduras. Approximately 
165,000 pounds, representing the greater 
portion of the current crop harvested 
from December through March, were 
purchased by the domestic mill, estab- 
lished in September 1942, and only small 
quantities were exported to El Salvador 
and Guatemala. Domestic production 
is not sufficient to supply the mill when 
operating (as at present) on a 24-hour 
basis. To encourage expanded produc- 
tion, the plant is promoting free distribu- 
tion of seeds and placing advance con- 
tracts. 

The new cotton mill performs all oper- 
ations from ginning to finishing the cloth. 
Yarn output is greater than can be ab- 
sorbed by the weaving capacity, and 
several thousand pounds are expected 
monthly. Additional machines are to 
be installed as soon as they can be pro- 
cured. 

Cottonseed is not utilized, except in 
small quantities as fuel, but plans have 
been developed to purchase a press to 
extract the oil. 


RUMANIAN COTTON PRODUCTION 
Fixed prices for Rumania’s 1944 cotton 
crop are reportedly 50 percent above 
those of 1943. This year the entire crop 
must be delivered to the government, 
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whereas previously each grower was per- 
mitted to retain 60 kilograms for his own 


use. 

Although production has increased in 
recent years, it is still far below the needs 
of the country. 

As in earlier years, the press again re- 
ports a plan to grow 100,000 hectares of 
cotton, but its fulfillment is extremely 
unlikely. 

The following table gives the reported 
acreage and production for the past 4 
years: 





Year | Hectares | Quintals 


1940-- ‘ : 18, 000 | 17, 000 
1941__- 17, 000 15, 000 
1942... ‘ ‘ 20, 000 20, 000 
1943. .-- oo nme 27, 000 26, 000 





In an endeavor to improve the type of 
cottom grown in Rumania, it is reported 
that from 2,000 to 3,000 tons of seed will 
be imported from Bulgaria. 

The Ministry of Agriculture is said to 
have planned to devote 1,000 hectares to 
cotton cultivation. 


COTTON SITUATION, U. K. 


Export allocations for cotton piece 
goods for the second quarter of this year 
were released to United Kingdom mer- 
chants on March 20. Orders had to be 
placed not later than April 6. Many 
merchants dealt directly with manufac- 
turers, although small orders were placed 
through the British Overseas Cotton, 
Ltd., and the Gray Cloth Pool. Manu- 
facturers may not be in position to com- 
plete orders placed under the present 
allocation until the latter part of this 
year. 

Selling prices of raw cotton were in- 
creased by 44od. ($0.072) per pound on 
April 17, to cover the higher cost of cot- 
ton. This will lead to higher prices on 
yarn, but the selling price of utility cloth 
is to remain unchanged, through rebates 
to merchants. Other cotton goods are 
expected to sell on the basis of the new 
raw-material prices. 

Spinners had difficulty in filling cus- 
tomers’ requirements for cotton yarn 
during March. Coarse and medium Am- 
erican yarns, as well as Egyptian yarns, 
were in steady demand. If sufficient yarn 
should become unavilable, manufactur- 
ers may find it necessary to operate be- 
low full-loom capacity. Buying of stand- 
ard cloth for the armed forces eased off 
slightly in March, but this is thought to 
be only a temporary lull. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
Rayon InpDustTrY, U. K. 


Increased demand for raw rayon staple 
fiber is expected in the United Kingdom, 
following a price reduction of 3d. ($0.048) 
per pound. 

Demand for rayon yarns exceeds cur- 
rent poduction, all available supplies go- 
ing into consumption, and not to re- 
plenish stocks. 

Although prices of rayon yarn are fixed 
until June 30, the entire output has been 
sold up to the end of August. 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Requirements for high-tenacity yarns 
for tire fabrics are mounting steadily. 

Almost the entire output of rayon cloth 
is for the utility program and Govern- 
ment contracts, nonutility fabrics being 
produced primarily for experimental 
lines. 

Export demand exceeds the controlled 
export allocations. 


Wool and Products 


GOAT-HAIR PRODUCTION, CHINA 


Goat hair collected in Shensi and 
Ninghsia Provinces of China is so soft 
and fine that it is referred to as goat 
down. It is very lustrous and the usual 
colors are white and dark gray. The 
fibers, which have an average length of 
between 3 and 5 inches, have excellent 
spinning qualities. 

Annual production ranges from 3,000 
to 5,000 piculs. (1 picul=133%4 pounds.) 


Woo. STocks, SCOTLAND, U. K. 


No exports of Scotch blackface wool 
were reported in April. At present it is 
being used in Scotland almost exclusively 
in the manufacture of Army blankets and 
in filling Government orders. 

According to unofficial estimates in late 
April, stocks were between 3,500,000 and 
4,500,000 pounds. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
CANADIAN FLAX EXPORTS 


In March, Canadian exports of fiber 
flax were valued at $161,000. This is less 
than half the value of shipments made 
in the corresponding month of 1943, 
which were reported as $329,000. 





Representatives of nine American re- 
publics, meeting recently in Santiago, 
Chile, for the annual convention of the 
Automobile Clubs of America, have rec- 
ommended swift completion of the Pan 
American Highway and construction of 
emergency airfields in the vicinity of 
the road. Other resolutions adopted are 
aimed at a basic telegraph code for use 
by all American motor clubs and inter- 
national identification cards to facilitate 
travel between the American republics. 


‘ther FLYING CLOUD 


carries on 
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J. Edward Ely (coauthor “New Classi- 
fication System for U. S. Export Statis- 
tics’) —FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY re- 
grets that a biographical sketch of Mr. 
Ely is not available at this time. 


Frederick W. Harrison (coauthor of 
above-cited article) —Regrettably, a bi- 
ographical sketch of Mr. Harrison is not 
now available. 


Mary B. MackKrill (“Colombia’s Avia- 
tion Expanse, Advances”) .—See the July 
3, 1943, issue of this magazine. 


Norris M. Mumper (“Airports Link the 
Americas”) .—A man of 50 who has spent 
half of his life in the East and half in 
the West, Mr. Mumper received his 
academic training at Dickinson College 
and post-graduate mechanical engineer- 
ing course at Columbia University; has 
traveled extensively—five trips to Eu- 
rope, four to the Orient, and many to 
Latin America. In World War I, was 
Captain Adjutant, 309 Field Artillery, 
78th Division, with 1 year’s service in 
France and three stars on his service rib- 
bon. His aviation experience started in 
1938 with Vultee Aircraft as Latin Amer- 
ican sales manager for Vultee, Stinson, 
and Lycoming Motors. He spent 1 year 
traveling through all of these countries, 
after which he spent another year as 
export sales manager for Vultee with 
headquarters in New York, during which 
time England was a large purchaser of 
Vultee products. His Government work 
started in 1941 with the American Re- 
publics Aviation Division of Defense 
Supplies Corporation, working with Wil- 
liam A. M. Burden on the elimination 
of German airlines in South America. 
After this work was largely completed, 
he was brought to the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs as 
Director of Aviation, which position he 
now occupies. His duties in this posi- 
tion have kept him in constant touch 
with all phases of aviation throughout 
the other American republics. 


Thomas R. Wilson (“British Imperial 
Preference System’’).—Born in Seattle, 
Washington. Twenty-five months with 
American Expeditionary Forces in 
France, 1917-19. Graduated from Uni- 
versity of California B. S. in Economics 
1922, Georgetown Foreign Service School 
B. F. S. 1923, George Washington Uni- 
versity M. A. 1924, and Georgetown Uni- 
versity Ph. D. 1932. Entered service of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce October 1922. Served in 
Western European Division 1922-25; As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner, Ottawa, 
Canada, 1925-26; Foreign Tariff Division 
1926-29; Finance Division 1929-41; and 
British Empire Unit 1941 to date. ' Chief 
of that Unit since 1942. Author of a 
large number of Trade Information 
Bulletins, special circulars, and articles. 
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NOTE.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba 


United States dollars to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 


quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 


1 dollar. 





Average rate 


Latest available quotation 





A pproxi- 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange Marc mate 
1942 (an- | 1943 (an-| March equiva- 
1944 Rate oe Date 
nual) nual lent in 
(monthly Pi 
currency 
Argentina..| Paper peso__| Official A - 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 $0. 2681 | Apr. 15, 1944 
Official B - 4.23 4.23 4.23 4.23 2364 Do. 
| 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 2024 Do. 
Free market 4. 06 4.2 4.03 . 2481 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano___| Controlled -- 46. 46 42.9] 42. 42 42.42 0236 | May 9, 1944 
ol 49. 66 45.42 49.69 50. 00 0200 Do. 
Brazil Cruzeiro ! Official. - 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 .0606 | Mar. 31, 1944 
Free market 19. 64 19. 63 19. 63 19. 63 0509 Do. 
Special free market _- 20. 52 20. 43 20. 30 ”). 30 . 0493 Do. 
Chile Peso Official - 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 0516 | May 6, 1944 
Export draft - --_- 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 0400 Do. 
Curb market 31. 75 32. 37 31.76 32.10 0312 Do. 
| MS 31. 13 31.00 31.00 31.00 0323 Do. 
Gold exchange _- 31.13 31. 00 31.00 31. 00 0323 Do. 
Mining dollar _- ? 31.13 31.00 31.00 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
Agricultural dollar 31. 13 31.00 31.00 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
Colombia _- do Controlled _ - : 1.75 1.75 1.7 1.75 5714 Do. 
Bank of Republic _- 1.76 1. 76 1. 7€ 1. 7¢ . 5682 Do. 
Stabilization Fund 2) 2) ( Do. 
Curb... 1.77 1.76 1.7 1.7 . 5714 Do 
Costa Rica_| Colon Uncontrolled 5.71 . 65 . 6 67 . 1764 | Apr. 30, 1944 
Controlled 5. 62 62 62 fi2 .1779 Do. 
Cuba Peso _. Free 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 | Apr 8, 1044 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official 4.39 14.10 14.10 14. 10 .0709 | Apr. 15, 1944 
Honduras Lempira Official __- 2. 04 2.04 2.04 2.04 . 4902 Do 
Mexico eso Se 4.85 4.85 4.85 1.85 . 2062 Do 
Nicaragua_.| Cordoba...) Official 5.00 5. 00 5.00 5. 00 2000 | May 6, 1944 
Curb -___. : <5 5. 16 5. 43 40) . 1852 Do 
Paraguay Paper peso Official __ 333.00 | § 333.00 333. 00 33. 00 .0030 | Nov. 7, 1943 
Guarani'* ae 3. 10 3. 10 $.10 3225 Apr. 29, 1944 
Peru Sol Free 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 .1528 May 6, 1944 
Salvador... Colon i =e 2. 50 2. 50 2.50 2. 50 4000 Feb. 29, 1944 
Uruguay... Peso Controlled _- 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 | May 6, 1944 
‘ree _ _ 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 Do 
Venezuela.._ Bolivar Controlled - - - 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3.3, .2985 | Apr. 15, 1944 
Free _. 3.45 3. 35 3. 35 3.3 . 2085 Do 
1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 1942, ex- 
change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 
2 For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1.95. 
3 For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775; class 4, 1.785. 
4 Categories of imports abolished in April 1944. 
5 Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani 
6 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
NoTe.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina 
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dustry recovered very gradually, so that 
in no month in 1943 did exports reach 
1,000,000 stems. Fruit-company officials 
now feel confident that this pre-war 
level can be maintained at least through- 
out the next few months, which are the 
season of greatest production. 

The spring season for planting wheat 
having terminated in May, the Ministry 
of Agriculture announces that within the 
past 2 months it has distributed free to 
local farmers 2,427 pound of wheat seed 
imported for this purpose from Mani- 
toba, Canada. With each lot of seed 
were given detailed instructions for its 
planting, care, and harvesting, and as- 
surances that all grain produced will be 
purchased by one of the three national 
flour mills, located in Tegucigalpa, San 
Pedro Sula, and Puerto Cortes. Total 
production of these three mills during 


the fiscal year 1942-43 was only 6,704,- 
716 pounds, as compared with 8,218,700 
pounds in 1941-42; 8,079,082 pounds in 
1940-41; and 7,911,462 pounds in 1939-40. 

On May 13, Honduran newspapers re- 
ported that the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment, in order to stimulate the textile 
industry, had exempted from duty-sur- 
tax imports of cotton thread from Hon- 
duras. While there is only one thread 
and cloth factory in Honduras, located 
in Tegucigalpa, it has for the present an 
exportable surplus of about 5,000 pounds 
of thread per month, because its loom 
capacity is not great enough to absorb 
its thread production. 

In the middle of April, the largest 
schooner ever built in the shipyards of 
that port was launched in Oakridge, Roa- 
tan (Bay Islands, off the North Coast 
of Honduras). The new vessel, named 
the Gonzalo Carias, is expected to have a 
speed of 10 knots and will be used in Car- 
ibbean shipping. The cost of produc- 
tion of the hull was approximately $75,- 
000, and the installation of two 240- 
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horsepower Diesel engines will cost an- 
other $30,000. 

On May 1, inhabitants of the Depart- 
ment of Yoro celebrated the opening of 
the road from Progreso, on the railroad, 
to El Negrito, where large-scale mahog- 
any operations are being undertaken, 
While the immediate purpose of the 38- 
kilometer-long road is to transport ma- 
hogany logs, it will also serve as a link 
in connecting an important livestock. 
raising and agricultural section of Hon- 
duras with North Coast markets. 


Panama 


(From the American Embassy, Panama) 


Commercial and savings accounts with 
local banks have continued at the high 
levels achieved during the past 2 ex- 
tremely prosperous years in Panama. 
April 1944, however, was the first month 
since the beginning of 1942 in which the 
aggregate of savings accounts appears to 
have failed to record any measurable in- 
creases. For most purposes, there is 
little demand for loans; and banks are 
continuing in not paying interest on de- 
posits. Established Panamanian im- 
porters still enjoy a sufficiently liquid 
position to enable them to meet obliga- 
tions promptly. Local banks report that 
collections on sight and term drafts are 
very satisfactory. 

During the month of April trading in 
stock issues was exceptionally subdued. 
Few shares changed hands; and asked 
and offered quotations, with one excep- 
tion, did not vary. 

Although there has been a measurable 
decrease in consumer-goods demand, 
trading has continued brisk, with the 
result that inventories have been reduced 
in the face of the tight supply situation 
in the United States and a growing 
tendency among responsible importers 
and merchants to proceed more cau- 
tiously than heretofore. Particularly 
reduced are current stocks of evaporated 
and dried milk and cotton and rayon 
piece goods. Lumber also continues in 
very short supply. 

Private and governmental construc- 
tion was the most vigorous phase of 
Panama’s economic activities during 
April. For some time there has been a 
residential building boom in Panama 
City. For April, the aggregate value of 
new building permits issued for Panama 
City was $247,950, and May will, from 


present indications, record the main- 
tenance of this rate of activity. 
An encouraging factor in the local 


building trade has been the increased 
availability of labor that occurred 
during May. Heretofore, the labor re- 
quired for many jobs and projects has 
been nonexistant or available only at 
prohibitive cost. 

In addition to considerable urban 
paving in Colon and Panama City and to 
various improvements on existing in- 
stallations throughout the Republic, the 
Panamanian Government has_ under- 


taken to have constructed at an early 
date several works, the most important 
of which are the paving of the final 20 
miles of the Trans-Isthmian Highway, 
the construction of a modern municipal 
in Colon, 


gymnasium and playground 
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the erection of a school at Sona, the 
erection of three separate civic buildings 
in Colon (approximate cost $300,000), 
and the construction of a hotel in David. 

The Panamanian Government’s 
established and vigorous policy of en- 
couraging the development of the Re- 
public’s agricultural potentialities was 
exemplified during the month under re- 
view by the continued importation from 
the United States of selected breeding 
stock, including hogs, horses, and rab- 
bits. It was also annuonced that the 
Government intends to establish an 
Agricultural Development Station in the 
Province of Veraguas along the lines of 
those which now exist in the Provinces of 
Chiriqui and Los Santos. Moreover, the 
Government-controlled Banco Agro- 
Pecuario further liberalized its policy of 
loans to small farmers for the purpose 
of encouraging the increased cultivation 
of rice in Los Santos, in which part of 
the Republic a _ Provincial council 
launched during may a campaign aimed 
at the improvement and standardization 
of the quality of the cane juice extracted 
from the extensive sugarcane plantings 
in that region. Adequate publicity also 
appeared in newspapers relative to the 
distribution of prizes awarded at the 
Government-sponsored fairs previously 
held in Chiriqui and Los Santos. 

The National Government continues 
to operate on a current cash basis; and 
on the 20th of this month it was an- 
nounced that for the first 15 months of 
the fiscal biennium 1943-1944 receipts 
exceeded original budget estimates by 
$10,471,957.43. Although certain de- 
ficiency appropriations have recently 
been made which have reduced this 
surplus, it is understood that the Gov- 
ernment still possesses a_ substantial, 
though unannounced, unexpended por- 
tion of this amount at its disposal. 





New Classification 
System for U. S. 
Export Statistics 


(Continued from p. 13) 


tions to coders can be very definite and 
essentially complete before compilation 
of statistics under a new classification 
begins, and users are immediately in- 
formed of its content. 


Data Are Better, More Useful 


These radical changes in the structure 
and organization of Schedule B have 
been the direct result of an attempt to 
lighten the shippers’ burden and at the 
same time increase the usefulness of for- 
eign-trade data to the war effort. The 
fact should be emphasized, however, that 
the new Schedule B constitutes an effec- 
tive answer to a long-standing demand 
for greater accuracy in United States ex- 
port statistics. By its use the shipper is 
enabled, in all but a negligible number 
of cases, to find the specific commodity 
or product which he wishes to export 
with its correct unit of quantity and com- 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Chile.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. Oppo- 
sition must be filed within 30 days from 
the date of publication. 





Class number and Date of 


Trade-mark : publi- 
product cation 
1944 
Pentatum Class No. 75—Chem- | May 2 
ical pharmaceutical 
products. 
Pentum do Do. 
Suavan do Do. 
Suavina do Do. 
VT ransargol do Do. 
Transargina do . es 
Espumina do ype, 
Brix do T*o. 
Powers-Weightman- do Do. 
Rosengarten Cor- 
poration. 
Kill-Rats do Do. 
Alga do Do. 
lrium do Do. 
Sedgena do Do. 
Graminon do Do. 
Tosantil do x | Do. 
Sulfathiadox do Do. 
Omnibeta do Do. 
Pro-Zo0o do Do. 
Pinetrel do Do. 
Alubar do Do. 
Decontrit do | Do. 
Cebiril | do Do. 
Botropase do Do. 
Amiton Columbia do Do. 
Mechotan do } Do. 
Cholitan do Do. 
Hipochotan do Do. 
Mechochin do Do. 
Cholipotan do Do. 
Contraclorit 18 do Do. 
Coalumin 18 do Do. 
Declosal 18 do Do. 





Guatemala.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Diario Oficial of Guate- 
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mala, dated May 6, May 5, and May 9, 
1944. Opposition must be filed within 
40 days following the date of publication: 











Date of 
Trade-mark | Class number and product publi- 
cation 
1944 
Swan __- Class No. 6—Chemicals- _.| May 5 
Liverzim Class No. 6—Chemical, phar- | May 6 
|  maceutical, and medicinal 
preparations. 
Walgreen do aeeeed ee oS 
Creoline | Class No. 6—Chemical prep- | May 9 
aration. | 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for registration of trade-marks were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from the 
date of publication. 





Date of 
Trade-mark Product publica- 
tion 
1944 
Driver 4 Agricultural and indus- | May 4. 
trial machinery, elec | 
| tric material and | 
equipment. 
Pacyl Drugstore and chemical | May 5. 
products. 
Apondon do : . Do. 
Ovo-Sedicy! _do Do. 
Ideal Groceries, foodstuffs, ete. | May 6. 
(yerba mate). 
Dom Perignon Beverages we May 8. 
Chambery-Dolin , do ; ee Do. 
San Ignacio do : ! Do. 
Crater Hardware and bazar| Do. 
goods. 
Calastiol Drugstore and chemical | Do. 
products. 
Repreim | Perfumery and toilet | May 6. 


goods. 








modity number—with the result that ac- 
curacy and uniformity of data flowing 
into the Foreign-Trade Division of the 
Census Bureau on Shipper’s Export 
Declarations have been greatly increased. 

Checking and other operations per- 
formed on these data, within the For- 
eign-Trade Division, are now carried out 
on a Similarly precise basis, since the 
new Schedule B is adhered to in all de- 
tails. 

Finally, the user of export statistics 
is now in possession of all pertinent in- 
formation concerning their structure. 
As a result, present export statistics are 
of a much higher quality, much better 
understood, and therefore more useful, 
than ever before. 


Adjusted to Public Needs 


Detailed knowledge of the contents of : 


each Schedule B classification on the 
part of the public will, it is believed, per- 
mit an adjustment of Schedule B to pub- 
lic needs to a degree which has never 
before been possible. In order to take 
full advantage of this situation and to 
keep the form of export statistics as 


nearly in line with the wishes of the pub- 
lic as conditions permit, the Foreign- 
Trade Division of the Bureau of the 
Census is making every effort to learn 
from public users of its statistics the 
exact types of commodity break-down 
which they require for their various pur- 
poses. Visits have been made to trade 
associations, important manufacturers, 
and persons in the Government who are 
familiar with the needs of businessmen. 
It is felt that only by keeping in closest 
touch with post-war users of export sta- 
tistics can the statistics be compiled dur- 
ing the war period in a manner, which 
will render them at once effective for war 
purposes and useful to public users when 
wartime restrictions are removed. 


Suggestions Invited 


So that an adequate cross-section of 
opinion may be obtained, the Foreign- 
Trade Division is requesting that public 
users of export statistics review Part II 
of Schedule B with a view to suggesting 
changes in classifications. It is urged 
that suggestions for inclusion in the 1945 
edition be submitted to the Foreign- 
Trade Division not later than June 30, 
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1943 EDITION— 
SCHEDULE A 


STATISTICAL CLASSIFICATION 
OF IMPORTS INTO THE 
UNITED STATES, WITH RATES 
OF DUTY, Effective January 1, 
1943—Price 50 Cents a Copy 


1944 EDITION— 
SCHEDULE B 


STATISTICAL CLASSIFICATION | 
OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN | 
COMMODITIES EXPORTED | 
FROM THE UNITED STATES 
and Regulations Governing Statis- 
tical Returns of Exports of Com- | 
modities, Effective January 1, 1944 | 


PART I—ALPHABETICAL INDEX 
Price 75 Cents a Copy 


PART II—NUMBERED CLASSIFI- | 
CATIONS AND ARTICLES IN- | 
CLUDED 


Price 65 Cents a Copy 


Copies of 1943 Schedule A and 1944 
Schedule B may be obtained at the 
prices indicated above from the 
| Superintendent of Documents, Gov- | 
| ernment Printing Office, Washington | 
| 25, D. C., collectors of customs, and 
the Department of Commerce field 
offices located in 26 principal cities 
throughout the country. 




















1944. Suggestions may be submitted at 
a later date, but there is a greater danger 
that there will be insufficient time to in- 
clude them in the 1945 edition of Sched- 
ule B. All changes are, of course, subject 
to such restrictions as may be imposed 
by the necessities of the war effort. 





Sierra Leone, British West Africa, is 
making plans to manufacture palm- 
kernel oil and soap, according to the 
British trade press. 





Colombia’s Aviation 
Expands, Advances 


(Continued from p. 12) 


South from Medellin 


Airwings continue south from Medel- 
lin direct to Cali or via Cartago. Popa- 
yan, the next port of call south of Cali, 
is an historic old city, home of seven 
presidents of Colombia and of the poet, 
Don Guillermo Valencia, “El Maestro.” 

Ipiales, on the border of Ecuador, is 
the terminus where connection is made, 
as previously stated, for Quito, Ecuador. 


South and West from Bogota 


The air lanes between Bogota-Cartago 
and Bogota-Cali are over the high Cor- 
dilleras and difficult of navigation. 
Avianca established a powerful radio 
direction-finding station at El Paso, 
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nearly 11,000 feet above sea level, to as- 
sist the pilots, and service has been ac- 
celerated. 


Eastern Colombia 


Land planes operate thrice weekly 
from Bogota on the interior route to 
serve Villavicencio, capital of the In- 
tendency del Meta, and gateway to the 
rubber and cattle region in the lowlands 
drained by tributaries flowing toward the 
Amazon Basin. Once a month a plane 
leaves Villavicencio flying northeastward 
to Arauca, Cravo Norte, Puerto Carreno, 
returning to Villavicencio on the same 
day. Flag service is provided when de- 
sired to the small towns of San Martin, 
Tame, C. Richmond, El Morro, Hato de 
Corozal, Moreno, San Mateo, and Rondo. 

Colombia is linked with the Orinoco 
River system through the Meta River, 
largest navigable stream in eastern Co- 
lombia. This river is navigable from the 
small city of Puerto Lopez to Puerto 
Carreno, some 425 miles distant, at which 
point the Meta joins the Orinoco. There 
is a strategic-material program along 
these streams. Pack mules and oxen 
carry commerce back and forth to and 
from isolated regions. 


Air Expansion 


Since air transportation will play such 
a vital part in the shaping of Colombia’s 
future, the Republic is preparing care- 
fully its national pattern for aviation 
development, coordinating its operations 
with those of rail, road, and waterways. 

An excellent example of this trend is 
found in the recent experimental flight 
of a seaplane from Barranquilla on the 
north to Leticia in the most southeasterly 
tip of Colombia. Here Colombia meets 
its neighbors, Peru and Brazil, and here 
flows the great water road which prac- 
tically crosses the continent. 

As the result of its strategic position, 
Leticia may become a vital link in South 
America’s integrated land, sea, and air 
transportation. Planes will leave Bogota 
for Villavicencio, fly south to Caucaya, 
east to La Pedrera on the Caqueta River, 
as facilities are provided, and south 
again to Leticia. 

Tomorrow’s world of flight may mean 
80 hours or less around the globe. Trunk 
air lines of the future may touch what 
towns? Who knows what tiny settle- 
ments, now huts at the end of a river 
trail, may become of global importance— 
terminals on circle routes—which have 
caught the imagination of the world— 
routes which may change all marketing 
habits? And, in that air age, the lines 
in the Republic of Colombia will play a 
significant role. 





Telephone calls in Budapest, Hungary, 
during January and February dropped 
to a low of 39,700,000, a decline of almost 
500,000 as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1943, according to the Nazi- 
controlled press. New regulations limit- 
ing the use of the telephone system in 
Budapest were probably the cause of this, 
as calls placed throughout the country 
increased by 1,600,000. 
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keep production and consumption of the 
principal Uruguayan crops in reasonable 
balance. 


EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR 


Recently there have been important 
labor developments in Uruguay. The 
Union General de Trabajadores (UGT) 
affiliated with the Confederacion de 
Trabajadores ce America Latina (CTAL) 
held its first congress from March 13 
through April 3. It was attended by 
representatives of 44 different unions or 
syndicates and many individuals of po- 
litical importance. As announced in its 
program, the congress proposes to work 
for: Regulation of salaries by the use of 
a scale which will vary in accordance 
with the cost of living in the country; 
control of monetary speculation; agri- 
cultural reform; and national unity, on 
the farm, in the factory, and in public 
office. 

Steps were taken to organize more 
thoroughly transportation employees. A 
National Congress of Railway Workers 
and Employees was called to form a 
Uruguayan Railway Federation and to 
discuss methods of obtaining unemploy- 
ment insurance and increases in wages. 
In the meanwhile the Special Wages 
Board for the railway employees was 
established by decree, and it ruled that 
the extra wages the streetcar company 
had agreed to pay employees through 
April 30 should become a permanent 
increase. 

In addition to difficulty with the tram- 
way employees, labor disturbances oc- 
curred in the local gas company, in the 
meat-packing plants, and among the taxi 
drivers. Unrest was also reported in a 
number of other industries including the 
local shoe stores, wool workers, laborers 
on the new airport at Carrasco, and post- 
men who presented demands for salary 
increases to the Minister of Industries 
and Labor and to the Minister of Finance. 

In mid-April plans were being com- 
pleted for the Fourteenth Congress of 
the Communist Party scheduled to begin 
April 21, and preparations were being 
made for labor demonstrations on May 1. 

The local electric company voluntarily 
granted its employees a general wage in- 
crease and the Municipa! Council pro- 
mulgated a decree under which all mu- 
nicipal employees earning up to 100 pesos 
monthly, who are married and support- 
ing one or more children, will be en- 
titled to 10 pesos more per month. The 
estimated cost to the city is 650,000 pesos 
annually. 

While the situation in Uruguay is not 
satisfactory, the power of labor is limited 
in such an agrarian economy so long as 
the rural workers are not organized. 
Agitation is no longer confined to the 
city, however, and efforts to organize 
rural workers were made simultaneously 
in many sections of the country. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Building permits issued in Montevideo 
in March 1944 were valued at 1,708,482 
pesos, as compared with 1,408,869 pesos 
in February and 1,023,000 pesos in March 
1943. The decline in building seems to 
have been finally checked, and for the 
first 3 months of the current year there 
has been an actual reversal of the trend. 
After 2 years of severe depression this 
activity in the construction industry is 
encouraging. It is largely attributable 
to the present availability of concrete 
reinforcing bars. Not only have imports 
of these bars increased, but local pro- 
duction by two small iron and steel mills 
has become sufficient to relieve the short- 
age. The problem of financing building 
projects continues important, however, 
so that despite recent gains, not more 
than a modest recovery may be expected. 

The Government continues its pro- 
gram of public works with increases each 
month, both in the amount of alloca- 
tions and in actual disbursements. The 
figure for the latter was 4,019,000 pesos 
for March as compared with 3,677,000 
pesos for February and only 2,528,000 
pesos for March 1943. 


Venezuela 


Transport and Communication 


Operations of Air-Cargo Service.— 
Aerovias Venezolanas (Avensa), a pri- 
vately owned domestic air-cargo serv- 
ice which commenced operations in 
Venezuela in December 1943, is reported 
to have doubled its service as of April 1. 
It is now awaiting Government approval 
of a new rate schedule which is expected 
to increase cargo considerably, particu- 
larly commodities such as foods and 
other perishables. 

Proposed Railway.—An announcement 
has been made in Venezuela that the 
Sociedad Promotora de la Compania 
Gran Ferrocarril de los Llanos has been 
constituted legally for the purpose of 
building the long-discussed railway from 
the cattle-producing areas to Caracas 
and other central markets. The com- 
pany’s capital has been initially estab- 
lished at $15,000,000. 





Airports Link 
Americas 


(Continued from p. 9) 


class-II airports (for planes of the small- 
size transport or larger-size private- 
owner type), and approximately 1,213 
class-I airports (for small private-owner 
type planes up to a gross weight of 4,000 
pounds). Altogether these airports total 
3,129. They include many built by the 
Army and Navy which will revert to civil 
use after the war. 


Good “for Some Time” 


According to Administrator Stanton, 
these airports are good—as to size—for 
many years to come, although additional 
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construction work is needed to make the 
airports efficient and attractive to the 
public. For the overwhelming majority 
of United States cities, Mr. Stanton be- 
lieves, runways of about 5,000 feet will be 
adequate for some time to come. 

“It must be remembered,” he says, 
“that when you put four motors on a 
plane instead of two, you increase the 
safety factor and thereby decrease the 
amount of runway needed ... We be- 
lieve aircraft designers can turn out 
planes that will offer greatly improved 
performance without so increasing their 
wing-loading as to require enormous in- 
crease in runway lengths. 

“Increasing the size of the airport 
probably doesn’t increase the number of 
schedules that can be handled. The 
bottleneck is the number that can come 
in and go out under instrument flying 
conditions. With parallel runways, that 
is now only about six in and six out in an 
hour. This is because, under instrument 
flying, two airplanes cannot be brought 
down simultaneously unless they can be 
kept a mile apart laterally. With equip- 
ment and procedures we have some pros- 
pect of raising that up to 30 in and 30 
out within a few years.” 


Can Handle Post-War Planes 


These views of Administrator Stanton 
are most interesting to students of com- 
mercial aviation in Latin America. 
From these views it would appear that 
airport facilities in the other Americas, 
in view of the expansion now under way 
or planned, will be able to handle the 
post-war air transport planes without 
any great difficulty. Thus, with the 
problem of post-war airport facilities in 
Latin America presenting no insuperable 
difficulties, there remains only the prob- 
lem of trained personnel—for obviously 
there will be no lack of planes and equip- 
ment on the market when war ends. 

This problem of manpower—that is, 
the need in Latin America for skilled 
pilots, skilled radio men, skilled me- 
chanics, skilled airport administrators, 
and the like—is being tackled in ac- 
cordance with the pattern of inter- 
American economic and technical co- 
operation adopted at the Third Meeting 
of American Foreign Ministers at Rio de 
Janeiro in January 1942. 


Helpful Training Program 


Civil aeronautical training in the 
United States has already been given to 
609 young men from the other Ameri- 
cas—484 in 1942 and 125 in 1943—by the 
United States Department of State and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. A 
third program has been authorized for 
young men from 14 of the other Ameri- 
can republics. The training is from 1 
to 2 years, and already 351 candidates 
have been graduated under the first two 
programs. 

The Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs has cooperated in these 
training programs. It also has spon- 
sored the Inter-American Escadrille, 
which is an international organization 
of civil flying clubs having for its pur- 
pose the development of Good Neighbor 
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relations by civilians flying between the 
American republics. To meet the need 
for meteorologists, the Office of the Co- 
ordinator and the United States Weather 
Bureau jointly sponsored a meteorologi- 
cal school at Medellin, Colombia, where 
approximately 200 young men of the 
other American republics have received 
meteorological training. 


No Real Obstacles 


Consequently, it does not appear that 
problems of airport facilities, of planes 
and equipment, or of trained personnel 
are likely to block to any considerable 
extent the increase of air-borne inter- 
change of people and goods between the 
Americas after the war. There is no 
question of the need—and the desire— 
for this interchange. Our southern 
neighbors need us, and we need them. 
They want to visit us, and we want to 
visit them. 

Neither is there any question but what 
commercial air lines are eager to supply 
air transportation. As of April 15, 1944, 
there were, for example, 45 applications 
pending before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for new air services to the Carib- 
bean and Middle and South America. 

Air transport, I feel sure, will over- 
come those natural barriers that in the 
past have prevented easy access between 
the United States and the other Amer- 
icas and, equally important, between and 
within the other American republics. 
Our hemisphere’s air systems will enable 
the visitor from Buenos Aires to travel on 
business or pleasure throughout the 
United States with utmost ease and 
facility and speed. Similarly, the trav- 
eler from New York will be able to reach 
Buenos Aires in approximately 24 hours, 
thanks to night flying in four-engined 
planes. 

In the post-war era when the aspira- 
tions of the other Americas for modern 
air transport can be physically realized, 
Western Hemisphere airports will con- 
tinue the development of aviation which 
has already made the other American 
peoples the most air-minded of any in 
the world. 
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Peaks Reached in 
43 Air Transport 


(Continued from p. 6) 


adequate maintenance facilities, and the 
advanced age of many of the planes. 
Present trends suggest that much higher 
rates of utilization will be possible within 
the next few years. 


Character of Planes 


In 1843, 386 planes were in operation 
in Latin America. Of this total, only 57 
were United States-flag aircraft. There 
were 246 multiengined planes, but only 
97 were of the modern types manufac- 
tured since 1936. Of these 97 planes, 48 
were United States-flag aircraft and 20 
were registered in Brazil. 

The number of multiengined planes 
of United States manufacture, owned by 
foreign-flag carriers in South America, 
increased from 43 in 1940 to 74 in 1943, 
while those of German manufacture de- 
creased from 38 to 29. This change was 
one of the results of the “de-Germaniza- 
tion” program, which has been carried 
out by the Defense Supplies Corporation 
and the Department of State, in co- 
operation with the countries of South 
America. 





C.N. R. and 4 Years of War 


In transportation performance the dis- 
tance traveled by Canadian National 
Railways’ trains during the past 4 years 
exceeded 248,000,000 miles, passenger 
cars traveled 775,000,000 miles, and 
freight cars nearly 6,500,000,000 miles. 
C. N. R. carried 272,000,000 tons of reve- 
nue freight and 93,000,000 passengers. 
Gross revenues exceeded $1,368,000,000. 
Overating expenses amounted to $1,053,- 
000,000. The amount paid in wages was 
$659,000,000. Approximately 57 percent 
of the total expense went out in the form 
of wages. The fuel bill alone cost C. N. R. 
$119,000,000. All these figures are for 
the past 4 years. 





Rubber From Gold Coast? 


A new rubber-producing area in the 
Gold Coast, British West Africa, is ex- 
pected to be opened up with the comple- 
tion of a road some 35 miles long, the 
British press reports. 

It is known that several species of wild 
rubber are indigenous to the Gold Coast, 
and it is reported that the new area 
should produce several hundred tons of 
crude rubber annually. 





Licenses for approximately 9,436,000 
broadcast “wireless” receiving sets were 
issued in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland during 1943. Automobile radios 
again may be used without special per- 
mit, and owners whose sets were ‘seized 
by the police in 1940 may have them re- 
stored upon application, states the for- 
eign press. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement With Iran Enters Into Effect 
June 28, 1944 


(State Department Press Release No. 194, 
May 29, 1944) 


“On May 29, 1944, the Honorable Cor- 
dell Hull, Secretary of State of the 
United States, and the Honorable Mo- 
hammed Shayesteh, Minister of Iran in 
Washington, effected the exchange of 
the President’s proclamation and the 
Iranian instrument of ratification of the 
reciprocal trade agreement and the ac- 
companying exchange of notes between 
the United States and Iran dated April 
8, 1943. 

“Article XIV of the agreement provides 
that it shall enter into force on the thir- 
tieth day following the exchange of the 


proclamation of the President of the 
United States for the instrument of rati- 
fication of Iran. 

“On May 29, 1944, following the ex- 
change, there was issued a supplemen- 
tary proclamation by the President pro- 
claiming that the agreement, including 
two schedules and the exchange of notes, 
will enter into force on June 28, 1944, the 
thirtieth day following May 29, 1944.” 

Copies of the text of the Agreement 
and an interdepartmental analysis of its 
provisions may be obtained from the 
Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign & Domestic Commerce, or any of 
the field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





Country Date signed Date effective 
Cuba... Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 

 —_ Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
Haiti_..._- Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden == May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Brazil F Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1,1936 
Canada (see revised 

agreement below Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 


Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
India, Surinam, and 


Curacao) -- Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland. Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras ‘ Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia. -..._.- Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala.__----- Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, | 
dependencies, and pro- | 
tectorates other than | 


Morocco _ -- May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua ! | Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Finland | May 18,1936 | Nov. 2,1936 
E] Salvador Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica | Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia ?- -- | Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16,1938 
Ecuador... = | Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ- | 


ing Newfoundland and | 
the British Colonial 


Empire. .-- Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- } 

ment of 1935) - -- | do Do 
Turkey -- __- Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary | 

agreement) Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement)?___ Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1,1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) Dec. 13,1940 | Dee. 20,1940 
Argentina Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15,1941 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
Peru May 7,1942 | July 29,1942 
Uruguay July 21,1942 | Jan. 1, 1943 
Mexico Dec. 23,1942 ; Jan. 30,1943 
Iran Apr. 8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 
Iceland __. : Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 194% 





! The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938 

2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 

3 Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940, 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


promptly after signing. Complete files of the officia) 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with ‘“‘Agreement Countries,”’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained trom the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 


{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date. ar- 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U.S. Tariff Commission in the 
form ofa pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 2 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





Latest date 
Date of issu- for submit- 
ance of notice | ting written 
Statements 


Date for oral 
presentation 
of views 


Country 


Bolivia Apr 4.1942 | May 4,1942 | May 18, 1942 
Paraguay. June 23,1943 July 23,1943 | Aug. 4, 1043 





{Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State.] 


Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FoREIGN CoMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 





Farm prices in Sweden will be kept 
steady in 1944, according to a decision 
by the Government by which the farmers 
will be given an extra income of 106,- 
000,000 crowns ($26,000,000) for higher 
farm wages. 
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ew Books and 
Reports 


xThe following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 
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Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
May 20, 1944 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The May 20 issue contains 
these articles: 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT. 


WARTIME ECONOMIC PROBLEMS AND POST- 
War TRADE: ADDRESS BY CHARLES P. 
TAFT. 


SUPPLIES FOR LIBERATED AREAS: By JAMES 
A. STILLWELL. 


EXTENSION OF THE LEND-LEASE ACT. 


EXCHANGE OF AMERICAN AND GERMAN NA- 
TIONALS. 


CiviL-AFFAIRS AGREEMENTS WITH BEL- 
GIUM, THE NETHERLANDS, AND NORWAY. 


NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE WEEK: STATE- 
MENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


TWENTY-SIXTH INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
CONFERENCE: REMARKS BY PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT. 


PROPOSED DECLARATION CONCERNING THE 
AIMS AND PURPOSES OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 


First CONFERENCE OF COMMISSIONS OF 
INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT. 


A PATTERN OF NATIONAL UNITY: AD- 
DRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY BERLE. 


PROTOCOL OF PEACE, FRIENDSHIP, AND 
BOUNDARIES, ECUADOR AND PERU. 


CHANGE IN TITLE OF THE OFFICE OF FOREIGN 
SERVICE ADMINISTRATION AND CREATION 
OF THE DIVISION OF FOREIGN BUILDINGS 
OPERATIONS: DEPARTMENTAL ORDER 1273 
OF May 6, 1944. 


MODIFICATION OF THE VISA PROCEDURE. 
APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS. 
AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND AGREEMENT, 1944. 


RENEWAL OF NAVAL-AVIATION MISSION 
AGREEMENT WITH PERU. 


Other Publications 


REPORT ON THE WORK OF THE LEAGUE 
1942-1943. League of Nations. 1944. 
117 pp. League of Nations Publication 
1943.1. Price, 50 cents. Latest report 
on activities of the League of Nations, 
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submitted by the Acting Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the League, summarizes this or- 
ganization’s continued work with regard 
to economic, financial, and transit ques- 
tions and with problems of a social and 
humanitarian and legal and administra- 
tive nature. Appendixes present the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Fourteen Points, and the 
Atlantic Charter. 

Available from: International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


CITIZEN, PLAN FOR PEACE! Merrill E. 
Bush and others. 1944. 216 pp. Price, 
$2. A record of proceedings of Temple 
University’s 1943 Institute for Post-War 
Planning, suggesting methods of citizen 
cooperation for discussion and solving 
of today’s vital problems. Includes de- 
scription of organization of the Institute 
and how it was conducted, speeches of 
seven prominent lecturers, the discus- 
sions held, and tentative conclusions 
reached. 

Available from: Harper & Bros., 49 East 
33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


BRITISH JOINT PRODUCTION MACHINERY. 
International Labour Office. 1944. 381 
pp. Studies and Reports Series A (In- 
dustrial Relations) No. 43. Price, $1.25. 
A report on joint production committees 
in Great Britain, supplemented by de- 
tails of actual operation, and giving a 
picture of the situation regarding dif- 
ferent aspects of wartime labor supply 
and production problems as it was in the 
summer of 1943. Includes also descrip- 
tion of the varied regional and national 
machinery with which these commit- 
tees must work. 

Available from: International Labour 
Office, 734 Jackson Place NW., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


OIL FOR THE WORLD. Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey. 1944. 16 pp. Stresses 
the need for a comprehensive oil policy 
to assure discovery and efficient use of 
this essential resource—a policy which, 
if it is to succeed, must benefit every 
nation. 
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Available gratis from: Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


CLOTHING AND SHELTER FOR EUROPEAN 
RELIEF. The National Planning Associa- 
tion, The Special Project on Relief and 
Rehabilitation. 1944. 52pp. Planning 
Pamphlets No. 34. Price, 25 cents. Es- 
timates the probable resources of post- 
war Europe and describes the work of 
rebuilding that continent’s own produc- 
tive capacity. Analyzes volume of vari- 
ous commodities that the United States 
“can and should” send to Europe in the 
first year of peace, how such a program 
will affect the American consumer, and 
how to develop its administration to the 
highest possible degree of efficiency and 
impartiality. 

Available from: National Planning As- 
sociation, 800 21st Street, Washington 6, 
D.C. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND TRADE: THE 
CHANGING WORLD PATTERN AND THE POsI- 
TION OF BRITAIN. A.J. Brown. 1943. 71 
pp. Attempts to show in perspective the 
pace of recent and current industrializa- 
tion of countries of the world in general 
economic development; to point out, in a 
broad sense, the future trend of this in- 
dustrialization; and to analyze some of 
its implications with regard to the pat- 
tern and volume of world trade in gen- 
eral, and the trade and welfare of the 
United Kingdom in particular. 

Available from: The Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, New York Publica- 
tions Office, 1 East 54th Street, New York 
2. WAY: 


Postwar GOALS AND ECONOMIC RECON- 
STRUCTION. Arnold J. Zurcher and Rich- 
mond Page (editors). 1944. 317 pp. 
Price, $3.75.. Addresses delivered at the 
Second Series of Conferences of the In- 
stitute on Postwar Reconstruction, New 
York University, fall and winter 1943-44. 

Available from: Institute on Postwar 
Reconstruction, New York University, 
tions Office, 1 East 54th Street, New York 


DEUTSCHTUM AND AMERICA. John 
Brown. 1944. 23 pp. Reprint of an ar- 
ticle by Professor Brown which appeared 
in the Journal of Legal and Political 
Sociology. Shows the growing German 
influence in the cultural and educational 
spheres of the United States. 

Available from: Society for the Preven- 
tion of World War III, Inc., 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





South American 
Oil-Development Plans 


A conference of oil industry leaders at 
Montevideo, Uruguay, has endorsed pro- 
posals for further development of oil 
fields in South America. At a meeting 
of the Petroleum Institute it was agreed 
to establish branches of the Institute in 
Brazil, Colombia, and Venezuela to pro- 
inote research on new oil deposits. An 
invitation was extended to members of 
the Mexican and United States oil indus- 
tries to become active members of the 
Institute. 
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